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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








POULTRY ON THE FARM. 





~~! 
Cc. D. Lyon. 


An Illlinois subscriber asks me to 
write-a “Poultry Letter.” Now my 
wife and daughters raise the poultry, 
and it would seem that any thing 
along this line from me would be a 
good deal like some articles on farm- 
ing that I see from people whom I 
know to have been away from the 
farm a good many years. 

Such people are as far behind pres- 
ent methods as the surgeon would be 
who learned all he knows in the days 
before aseptic surgery came in, and 
their advice is very frequently 
dangerous to follow. At the same 
time, I have watched the poultry busi- 
ness pretty closely, and think that the 
average farm of 100 acres should 
maintain a flock of 100 to 150 pure 
bred fowls—chickens—and in some 
cases ducks, geese and turkeys can 
with profit be added. 

In making inquiries while away 
from home, in several states, at in- 
stitute work, I find that very few ex- 
clusive poultry farms have been 
profitable, and if any one wants a 
$30,000 poultry plant or two at one 
fourth its original cost it will not be 
hard to find by using our classified 
advertising. 

To specialize in poultry, squabs, 
young ducks, capons, fancy fresh 
eggs, or any of four or five other lines, 
requires special skill, special markets 
and special business ability, and with- 
out these failure must result, but, 
as a regular market proposition a 
flock of poultry of the size mentioned, 
will prove the best investment on any 
farm. 

I have yet to find the fowl that is 
giving better satisfaction than any 
one of the American breeds, and, if 
observation, together with close ques- 
tioning as to breeds is worth any- 
thing, the Barred Rock as a farm bird 
outclasses all others in public favor, 
having perhaps ten admirers to one 
for any other breed. 

On nine farms out of ten the poul- 
try yard,inordertogive perfect sat- 
isfaction as well as to pay a profit, 
must be run for both meat and eggs, 
and this alone would justify the se- 
lection of a good sized fowl. 

It altogether depends upon indi- 
vidual circumstances, as to whether 
the young chicks are to be hatched 
by the natural method or by  incu- 
bators, but it may be said that the in- 
cubator is successfully managed by 
any person who has skill enough to 
properly manage other details of 
poultry raising, and in some ways is 
to be preferred to the natural method 
of incubation. 

As to the management of young 
chickens, methods differ as greatly 


‘last week in March my wife shipped 





say Flora, Ill., to St. Louis, profitably, 
but by co-operation with Mrs B and 
Mrs C, the three can put three dozen 
in a coop, each party weighing up 
their chickens, and each party getting 
at least a dollar more than if they 
sold at home. 

Another source of loss is in not let- 
ting go of stock at the right time. The 


a coop of old hens to Cincinnati 
Quotations were 17 cents a pound the 





day she shipped, but they had stood 
at 17 cents for nearly a week. Our 


Besides lending increased interest to 
poultry raising these give a surprising 
financial gain to those engaged in 
them. A review of what other sec- 
tions of the world think of this mat- 
ter might be interesting. 

How Contests Benefit. 

The Department of Agriculture of 
New South Wales, Australia, in one of 
its bulletins, has the following to say 
relative to egg laying contests: “Tru- 
ly it can be said that the competi- 
tions have proved the greatest educa- 
tional foree the Australian poultry 
world has known. The industry has 
been revolutionized and placed on a 
sound, remunerative basis, with every 
prospect of further advancement in 
extent, stability and  profitableness. 
The old-time query ‘does poultry 
pay?’ is met with a chorus of affirma- 
tive voices in actual results. The 
competitions have set a standard and 
provided an ever-present incentive and 
stimulus to progress. Everywhere we 

















WAITING FOR “BREAKFAST.” 


hens got in with thousands of others, 
and returns were 14% cents, with the 


note “Sorry you were a day late; 
price 17 cents yesterday.” 

For many years the first half of 
February has been an extra good 


time to sell surplus hens, as they have 
always sold high at that season. 

No thinking person can decry the 
fact that the outlook for prices on all 
produce of the farm is not as bright 
as it has been, and it stands farm 





people in hand to arrange so that any 


as with some feeders, and any one of} thing that will add to the income of 
a dozen methods of feeding can be! the farm be taken into account for the 


pursued with good results, the feeds 
to be used being easily obtained, if 
not on every farm, at least in any 
nearby market. 

The average farm poultry grower 
need not put too much dependence up- 
on the stories they read about the ex- 
tra heavy weights attained by young 
chickens or ducks at 7 to 9 weeks 
old,- neither need she hope to have 
many pullets laying at 6 months old, 
nor Indian Runner ducks beginning 
to lay in October and giving an egg a 
day until June. No doubt these things 
have been done, but they are not done 
on the average farm with average 
skill. 

As a rule, early hatched chicks 
bring the best prices, but when we 
eonsider the extra amount of trouble 
and expense incurred in the growing 
of them it is probable that later 
hatches pay just as well. 

It is in the marketing of fowls that 
most farm people lose considerable 
money that is rightfully theirs, for 
the average method of selling a dozen 
or two fowls to the butcher or the 
grocer at 4 to 6 cents less per pound 
than the same fowls are worth in 
the city 60 to 125 miles away, costs 
farmer wives thousands of dollars 
every year. 

Of course Mrs. A cannot 
dozen three-pound chickens 


ship a 
from 


{ 


coming year. 
for eggs and poultry used at home 


|} from a flock of 100 hens, it is no hard 


matter to secure $100 per year in- 
come from them. True, this increase 
may noi be “net,” but the fowls will 
consume so much waste, weed seeds 
and insects, that the salable grain 
fed them would not bring in market 
as much as the used product, meat 
and. eggs, would sell for. 

We believe in the farm poultry yard, 
not as a specialty, but as a-side line 
that will always be profitable, far be- 
yond the usual farm crops grown. 


AN INCREASED EGG PRODUCTION. 








The problems which confront our 
poultry keepers relate in some degree 
to either the production or to the mar- 
ket end of the industry. Neither one 
is so very complicated to the person 
who makes it his business to study it. 
When one tries to solve a difficulty 
or meet an ideal, it is of utmost im- 
portance to keep to the practical and 
useful. For instance, we wish to do 
what we can to increase the average 
egg yield of not only our own flocks, 
but our neighbors as well. How can 
we accomplish this? One of the best 
means of boosting the poultry industry 
and making it more profitable has 





been the work of egg laying contests. 


Not counting anything | 


find better fowls, better cared for, giv- 
ing better monetary returns. 

“The spirit of rivalry and emulation 
has infested hundreds, thousands, and 
the constant study and striving to se- 
cure and breed fowls of high produc- 
tivity has inevitably borne good fruit, 
and is reflected in balance sheets of 
poultry farmer. 

“The whole history of live stock 
breeding bristles with proofs that man 
cannot concentrate effort, skill and in- 
telligence upon a higher ideal without 
ultimately making progress in the dis 
rection of fixing and enhancing de- 
sired characteristics. This is as true 
of the hen as it is of the race horse or 
the Merino sheep. In the process of 
breeding up, breeds, strains and 
types that did not conform to the de- 
sired ideal have been cast aside by 
the enterprising breeder in his search 
for better and better layers. Naturally 
many have met with disappointments 
and contradictory results, but this has 
not affected the general average in 
the forward march.” 

Dispose of the Unprofitable Hen. 

It resolves itself into a straight 
business proposition. In other words 
if a hen does not more than pay for 
her keep, dispense with her services, 
as you would with any other kind of 
animal, and get another in her place. 
Dairymen test their cows for quantity 
and quality of yield, breeders of trot- 
ting horses aim to get a good track 
record to assist them in making a 
name for their particular strain, 
breeders of pure-bred horses and cat- 
tle aim to establish their name in the 
show ring or their animals as produc- 
ers of show ring winners. Why should 
the laying hen lag behind in the race 
for supremacy? 

Our breeders of fancy poultry pay 
most attention to color and form and 
almost entirely disregard the chief 
value of the hen. They have not been 


—__——> 
famous egg laying strains. This | 

the field open for an interesting and 
profitable, healthy and far-re 
movement to swing the poultry ” 
dustry into its natural and more Ses 
ful channel—the production of 
eggs at a smaller cost per dozen than 
is at present being accomplished on 
the ordinary farm. 

If you cannot stir up a competition 
among your neighbors, put your own 
flock through a rigid and Vigorous 
training, so to speak, and make then 
produce two eggs where they 
produced one before, at the same timg 
lowering the cost of producing a doz. 
en eggs. It will require a little judg. 
ment and figuring, but you can qj 
it and you will soon find yourself more 
interested and able to make 
money with less trouble than has beg, 
the case up to the present.—I. B. Hep. 
derson. 





MATING FOWLS. 





It is Time to Seleet Fowls for Rearing 
Next Season’s Chicks, 

It is now time to give the subject 
of mating serious consideration. The 
kept-over Lens will soon begin to lay, 
Having rested all the fall and winter, 
they are in prime health and full of 
vigor, just the birds to breed from, 
much preferable to those that have 
been steadily filling the egg basket 
since last October or November. These 
hens and pullets have done their task 
well, and we can rarely expect double 
duty from any animal any more tha 
double time from the help we em 
ploy. 

Select the strongest, healthiest, and 
most active hens in your flock, as they 
will produce vigorous, rapidly grow- 
ing chicks, that make the best layers 
and the most profitable roosters. Itis 
usually well to look for specimens 
just about the average or standard 
weight or size. Select and guard 
against deterioration in this respect, 

Strong, sturdy birds are the kind 
the farmer wants, and the kind he 
must have to pay him a good profit, 
and that kind he may and will have, 
if he will select the right kind of 
breeding specimens. Select birds rath 
er long of body, broad, with legs set 
well apart, but at the same time not 
inclined to be too deep behind com- 
pared with the forequarters, ag such 
hens are inclined to convert their 
food into meat rather than eggs. Se 
lect the active, energetic kind, the one 
that gets up early and retires late, 
the one that has bright eyes and red 
face and wattles. 

It is better when hatching from 

high producers to select eggs from 
those in their second year, after they 
have rested and recovered from thé 
great effort of their first year. 
a method offers these advantages: (1) 
the record of the hen is a knowl 
quantity; (2) the first eggs laid aft 
er the resting period, which are por 
ularly supposed to be the strongest 
in generative power, may be selected; 
and (3) high-producing hens in their 
second year often begin to lay just 
before the most favorable season for 
hatching-—A. C. Smith, Poultrymal, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 





One reason why the incubator is @ 
good investment is a large number of 
chicks can be had at once. One hui 
dred chicks, all the same age, are les 
trouble to care for, and more satisfae 
tory every way than the same number 
of different ages. 

It is discouraging to try to raise 
chicks in ill-constructed coops. Du 
ing a stormy time in March when mé@ 
folks can’t do much else, is such # 
good time to build some good 
stantial brood coops and have the@ 
ready against the time of need. 

When chicks are reared with hes 
it is such a help to have good BD 
coops where the chicks will be 
at night and can be controlled as & 


sired during the day. 
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ABORTION TREATMENT, 


Isolate the aborting cows and do 
not have the aborted ones bred soon- 
er than six months from date of 
aborting. Once daily, for 10 days, 
syringe out the vagina of each abort- 
ed cow With at least one gallon of 
lukewarm 1-5000 solution of perman- 

nate of potash, and after that use 
the solution two or three times a 
week until the time comes to breed 
the cows. When they are again in 
calf give them the methylene blue 
treatment, if you think the cows worth 
the expense, says Hoard’s Dairyman. 

It consists in giving one-third to 
one-half ounce of medicinal methyl- 
ene blue in a gelatine capsule night 
and morning for one week; then skip 
one week and repeat, and after that 
give the treatment for a one-week 
period at four-week intervals until 
the ending of pregnancy. The treat- 
ment has been recommended by the 
Vermont experiment station and is 
said to be effective. 

The cost is about 70 cents a week. | 
One disadvantage of the treatment is | 
that the blue powder stains every-| 
thing blue if the greatest care is not 
taken. Clean up, disinfect and white- 
wash the stable, and once daily dis- 
infect the rear parts of each preg- 


FEEDING 


AND BREEDING. 


It has been demonstrated that an 
excess of protein in the feed of dairy 
cows will tend to interfere with their 
breeding. Cottonseed meal, being 
exceedingly rich in this element may 
have this effect if fed to excess. Nev- 
ertheless it igs one of the cheapest 
foods on the market, and when fed 
in moderation will have no ill effect. 


AND BUTTERFAT. 


MILKING 


Interestin® reports on the effect of 
milking on the butterfat content of | 
the milk come from Norway. Trials | 
with several cows showed that ‘the | 
fat content of the milk increases | 
gradually and slowly at first during | 








nant cow with a two-per-cent solution 
of coaltar disinfectant. 





INFLUENCE OF COWS’ FEED ON | 


FLAVOR OF MILK, 





The Lepartment of Agriculture re- | 
cently reported the result of experi- | 
ments to test the effect of oats on 
the flavor of milk. These experiments | 
showed that oats do not have the ben-/ 






















~ 
A MODEL DAIRY BARN. | 
ficial effect on the flavor of opal 
which many dairymen believe. Butf 
a8 corn and bran constituted the ra- 
tion tested against oats, the public 
has gained the impression erroneous-ff 
ly that the department recguampandiall 
the feeding of corn and bran to im-} 


| drawn from 10 to 11 per cent. 


the milking, while toward the end the 
increase is very rapid. The first | 
drawn milk generally contained less | 
than one per cent fat, and the last 


If a portion of the milk is left in 
the udder, the fat content of the first 
drawn milk in the next milking is not | 
higher than is ordinarily the | case; 


and there was no indication that the 
fat which is supposed to have been 
held back in the udder until the end 





Prove the flavor of milk. Of 50 opin-f PES OA ae IS 


long expressed regarding the flavor 
of the samples 25 preferred the milk 
ftom cows fed corn and bran. As 16 
Preferred the milk from cows fed oats 
and 9 expressed no choice, it does not 
‘ppear that either ration has any de- 
tided advantage over the other. There 
fan be no great superiority’ in the 
ran and corn when one half of the 
opinions were either indifferent or 
Were in favor cf the other milk. In 
View of these experiments the de- 
mrtment does not recommend _ the 
Seding of bran and corn to improve 
€ flavor of milk. Oats, corn, alfalfa 
Y, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 

i, gluten and other good feeds for 
al cows when properly fed in 
Onable amounts produce a fine- 
Berea milk, but there is no sub- 

intial advantage that any one of 


‘em is superior to any of the others 


this respect, 


“dg relative prices or the different 
A Will determine in most cases 
ch are to be preferred in making 


UD a ration for dairy cows. 


later 


of the milking in 
milkings. 

There was no indication that the 
calf preferably gets the richest milk, 
as the fat content of the milk ob- 
tained after the calf has taken about 
half of the milk increases in the same 
proportion as when the milking is 
wholly done by hand. There was ao 
appreciable change in the percentage 
and amounts of solids-not-fat in dif- 
ferent parts of the same milking. 


reappears 





MAKING COWS PROVE THEIR 
WORTH. 


Some of the leading farmers of 
Gallia county, Ohio, are awakening to 
the possibilities of organized effort 
and co-operation. This has led them 
to form two co-operative organiza- 
tions, the Gallia County Cow Testing 
Association and the Gallia County 
Buying Association. The same offi- 








cers control both organizations and 








one man can belong to both or only 
one. Each of the 25 men who are 
now in the cow testing association 
pay $15 toward the expense of keep- 
ing a tester and if more than 10 cows 
are being tested by a member, the 
cost is $1.50 per cow. « Since there 
are 26 working days in the month, 
the tester is busy every day. 

One man found that one of his 
cows gave 1,165 pounds of milk in the 
month of November. The milk con- 
tained 60.75 pounds of butter-fat 
which was sold for 33 cents per 
pound. The value of this and. the 
skim milk amounted to $23.97. The 
cost of feed was $6.80, leaving a profit 
of $17.17 for one cow for one month. 


This same man living on a 160-acre | 


farm in Gallia county sold $1,500 
worth of hogs during the year and as 
much more was received for cream. | 
This showing was made in a coun-| 
ty where the soil is supposed to be |} 
poor. The activities of the associa- | 
tion are also applied to the buying of | 
fertilizers and feed. When orders are 
taken for the purchase of any large 
quantity of feed or fertilizer, each or- | 
der must be accompanied by $2 in | 
cash. When the fertilizer arrives the 
buyer takes it from the car and pays | 
for it at that time. Should he refuse | 
to take it he forfeits the $2. A sav-| 
ing of several dollars per ton is. ef- 
fected by such co-operative buying. 
With such practical results as this al- 
ready realized by. several farmer’s 
organizations in Ohio the outlook for 
this phase of co-operation is bright. 
For ove keeping five or more cows, 
it is economy to own a hand separat- 
or. According to the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station, by using a cream sep- 
aratcr there is a saving of $3.50 to 








7.00 per cow per year, over the | 
gravity system. Besides a more} 
horough skimming, the centrifugal | 


separator produces a better quality of | 


cream and a more satisfactory thick- 


ness, removes many bacteria and | 


other impurities and produces a skim 
milk in 


good condition for feeding. 
If separator is used, the milk should 
be separated while still warm, as the 


separator has its greatest efficiency if 
the milk Las a temperature of 90 to 


95 degrees Fahr. If the cream is to 











be held for several days before churn- 
ing, it should be kept in a can with a 
clean cloth tied over the top to keep 
out the dust. It should not be sub- 
jected to odors of any kind, as cream 
and milk absorb odors very readily. 
If milk or cream. is kept in the same 
compartment of a refrigerator with 
meat, vegetables or fruit, it will take 
on strong odors and tastes, which are 
often mistaken for a sour or impure 
product. No new cream should be 
added to the old until it has been 
thoroughly cooled. 


DAILY MILKINGS. 








Norwegian dairy experts, studying 
the comparative effects two and three 
daily milkings of cows, report that 
two experiments were conducted, one 
according to the group system with 
eight cows, and the other according 
to the period system with nine cows. 
The first experiment showed that 





}age of 
{changed by this method. 
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of milk per day were able to maintain 
their milk flow better on milking 
three times a day than when milked 
twice a day, producing from 1.54 to 
1.76 pounds more per head daily. 

The more frequent milking did not 
influence the fat content of the milk 
in either experiment. In the second 
experiment cows milking from 22 to 
29 


33 pounds daily produced, on the av- 


erage 2.2 pounds more milk per head 
daily on milking three times a day 
than when milked twice daily. For 


cows milking only 8.8 to 13.2 pounds 
daily no appreciable increase in yield 
was obtained by milking three times 


ja day. 





| HEGELUND METHOD WORTHLESS. 





Norwegian investigators record that 
the results of an experiment with 
eight cows lasting 105 days, experi- 
mental period proper 55 days, showed 
that the amount of milk obtained by 


| the Hegelund method of milking was 


no higher than that obtained by com- 
mon good milking, and the percent- 
fat was not appreciably 
It took a 
longer time and gave a higher sedi- 





ment content in the milk than did 
| ordinary milking. 
NAVEL BLEEDING. 





Bleeding from the navel cord in a 
calf may be_stopped by tying it firm- 
ly with a clean piece of string. Be- 
| fore tying, always be careful to ex- 
|}amine the cord to see that it does not 
contain a loop of the bowel. 





ROPE ON THE FARM. 

The ability to tie a few useful knots 
and splice a rope is useful to the 
farmer as well as the sailor, and at 
times to people in all walks of life, 
The average person does not wish to 
spend the time necessary to learn 
a large number of knots,. but he 
should master a few of those that are 
most useful, so thoroughly that he 
can make them at any time from mem- 
ory. There are several ways of tying 
some knots and of making some of 
the splices and hitches, but the be- 
ginner should confine himself to the 
one method by which he can obtain 
the best results, even though it may 
not be the way which the expert: 
would find quickest and easiest. Those 
who wish to tie the simple knots and 
make the splices of use on the farm, 
may secure, free of charge, a copy of 
Bulletin 136 entitled Rope and Its 
Use on the Farm, by addressing the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 





cows producing from 22 to 27 pounds 


versity Farm, St, Paul. 
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THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR BEEF | dilatatum, and bur clover do exceed-| ing which cattle can be fed cotton- 
PRODUCTION. ingly well. The carpet grass fur-| seed meal economically and without 





The geographical location and the 
climatic conditions of the South are 
such as to make it a good section for 
cattle raising. The soils are so varied 
that what. may be said in a general 
way will not hold true for al] places 
or sections of this large area. They 
vary from light sand, to heavy clay, 
or to the black prairie soils, or the 
stiff postoak. As a rule the stiffer the 
soil and- the greater the content of 
lime in the soils, the more nutritious 
the grasses are, and the greater is 
the variety of clovers which will 
grow. ° 

The Piedmont section of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Western North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Northern Ala- 
bama is a fine grazing country, and 
thousands of good beef. cattle are 
found there. The Shorthorn is more 
popular than any other breed in this 
region, and they do exceedingly well. 
The grazing plants are chiefly blue 
grass, white clover, red clover, red 
top and orchard grass. The cattle 
fatten very rapidly during the graz- 
ing season and raise excellent calves. 
Most of this region is free of ticks 
and the losses from death are rela- 
tively small. 

The black prairie section of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Texas, and the 
Delta lands of Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, are extremely favorable sections 
for raising and finishing beef cattle. 
Experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Alabama 
Experiment Station show that cattle 
when kept free of the cattle tick, can 
be raised at a cost of 3 to 4 cents a 
pound. This cost includes the keep 
of the cows for one year, charges for 
pasture and all feeds consumed at 
market prices, depreciation in the 
value of the herd, and 6 per cent in- 
terest on the money invested. The 
principal native grasses which are in- 
digeneous to these soils are Bermuda, 
Johnson grass, lespedeza and melilo- 
tus; but red clover, alsike clover, bur 
clover and white clover grow readily 
when planted in the pastures, and the 
grazing season can be extended great- 
ly by their use. Alfalfa, soy beans, 
cowpeas, corn, sorghum and other for- 
age crops do well on these lands and 
produce an abundance of roughage 
and hays for wintering and fattening 
the cattle. The red clay soils produce 
crops very similar to those mentioned 
for the prairie soils. 

There are great areas of “cut-over” 
lands in the South that range in price 
from $2 to $10 per acre, which could 
be used for beef production. The soil 
of such lands is usually sandy or post- 
oak, neither of which are as good for 
grazing as the prairie or delta lands, 
but which would furnish good graz- 
ing if a little care was taken in get- 
ting pasture plants started. On these 
soils carpet grass, bermuda, lespe- 
deza, white clover, red top, Paspalum 














Over half mittien of these combinations sold. 
Pertected Red Turnip, earliest, best. 
Winter Header, sure header, fine. 
Carrot, Pertected Half Long, best table sort. 

, Winter Gtent, large, crisp, good. 
Cucumber, F. Paverite, favorite sort. 
Lettuce, Bell’s Head, early, ender. 

wn, 


Musk Moten, Luscious Gom, best 
Watermeton, Bell's Early, extra 
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nishes abundant grazing on the sandy 
lands while the bermuda does better 
on the soils which are a little stiff. 
The paspalum, white clover, and red 
top do well on the damp lands, and 
if some lime is present alsike 
clover will furnish fine grazing. The 
foundation of all pastures on sandy 
or sandy loam lands should be carpet 
grass, bermuda and lespedeza. The 
variety of forage crops which may 
be raised on this type of soils is large, 
and it is an easy matter to grow all 
the hays, silage crops and forage 
necessary for feeding the stock which 
may be kept on the farm. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to 
the cattle industry of the South has | 
been the presence of the cattle tick | 
that transmits Texas fever, which | 
kills many of the cattle and stunts | 
others in growth. The tick is rapid- | 
ly being eradicated, and it is only a 
question of time until the South is | 
freed of this pest. s 
The native cattle of the South are | 
cold-blooded scrubs carrying a vari-| 
able percentage of Jersey blood. They | 
are small in size and inferior in qual- | 
ity, but they have stamina and the | 
cows produce good calves. when bred | 
to a beef bull. Some of these cows 
weighing not over 600 pounds, have | 





animals at 12 to 13 months of age. 


ed under average southern farm con- 


They usually weigh about 800 to 850 | 
pounds at two years of age when rais- | 


danger, and results in better finish fat- 
ter cattle, amd greater profits per 
head. The leguminous hays as alfalfa, 
cowpea, lespedeza, red clover, and 
yetch, and the corn stover and oat 
straw are good rough feeds to use in 
conjunction with silage. 

The Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford, Red Polled and Devon 
breeds of cattle all do well in the 
South. The Shorthorn does well on 
all lands where the pastures are good 
and feed is plentiful. The cows usual- 
ly prove to be very good milkers, giv- 
ing milk enough for the calf and to 
supply the home as well. The result 
of the good milking qualities of the 
c ~- is usually a good growthy calf. 
The Herefords and Angus are good 
grazers and will do well under range 
conditions, as well as on the small 
fu.-m. The Hereford stands ahead of 
all breeds as a range animal, but the 
Angus have the advantage over all 
breeds in the feed-lot, as they finish 
out very smoothly, are high in quality 
and kill out a high percentage of 
marketable meat. The Devon is slow- 
er of growth than the other breeds, 
but are great rustlers and fatten on 
pastures which are so thin that some 


|of the beef breeds could hardly sub- 


sist. The Red Polled is a dual pur- 


given birth to half-breed calves which | pose breed, which ranks next to the 
have developed into 500 to 600 pound ; milking strain of Shorthorns in the 
| production of milk and beef. 


They 
are not as well known, nor as pop- 
ular as the Shorthorn, but have done 
well wherever tried in the South. Any 

















ditions. The half breed caives do not 
fatten out as well as calves of a high- 
er grade, but if permitted to grow 
until two or three years of age they 
finish out as very good beef animals. 
The half breed heifers when bred to 
beef bulls usually produce excellent 
calves. 


No section of the country can raise 
cattle as cheaply as the South, and 
the variety and prices of feeds are 
such that the animals can be econom- 
ically finished for the market. The 
forage plants, especially sorghum and 
corn, make such a luxuriant growth 
in the southern latitudes that large 
yields of silage can be produced per 
acre. The silage is an excellent feed 
for wintering the breeding herd, or 
for finishing the animals for the mar- 
ket. “he use of silage in a fatten- 
ing ration almost invariably increases 
the size of the daily gains, cheapens 








the gains. lengthens the period dur- 
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A PAIR OF MISSOURI'S FINEST. 


ot the breeds cross well with the na- 
tive cattle, and can be used advantage- 
ously in breeding up the scrub herds. 

By the eradication of the cattle tick, 
the use of good, purebred beef bulls, 
the improvement of the pasture lands, 
and a closer study of the cattle busi- 
ness, the South wil] develop into a 
great cattle raising section, and 
should contribute largely to the sup- 
ply of meat in the next two decades. 
In no case should high-priced, high- 
bred stock be brought from tick-free 
territory until the farm upon which 
a are to be kept has been rid of 
ticks. 





ECONOMY OF THE SILO. 





In an address on the subject of silos 
at a Western meeting, J. E. Dorman of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, compares silage with hay on 
the basis of space required for each. 
He said: 

“Silage contains about 75 per cent 
moisture, and for this reason the econ- 
omy in storing has been questioned. It 
requires 400 cubic feet to store one 
ton of hay and 50 cubic feet to store 
one ton of silage. Therefore, eight 
tons of silage can be stored in the 
same space required for one ton of 
hay. One ton of hay contains about 
1,800 pounds of dry matter, while 
eight tons of silage contain 4,200 
pounds of dry matter, more than twice 
as much. 

“Again, one ton of alfalfa hay con- 
tains about 1,000 pounds of digestible 
nutrients. Eight tons of silage, 
which can be stored in the same 
space, contain 2,100 pounds of digesti- 
ble nutrients, or more than twice as 
















Immigration figures show that 
of Canada increased during 1913 
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"POLAND and Aberdeen Angus. We breed 
" CHINAS them large & smooth. Our friends 
Seat made them famous. J. P, Vigser. 


ing, Box 9, Alton, IIL. 
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much. Corn is recognized as the best 
silage, although other crops are used 
with success. He said: ‘Those who 
have used silos are the boosters fo 
them, and those who argue against 
them have never used them.’ ” 











CO-OPERATION IN LIVE 
SHIPPING. 


STOCK 





A growing tendency is the organi- 
zation of live stock shipping pools, 
Popularly this is known as co-operm 
tive marketing. iowa has a number 
of such organizations which are main- 
ly neighborhood affairs. Properly 
managed, they offer many advantages 
to shippers and commission men ar 
soliciting the business they produce 
Each contributor to a consignment 
marks his property so that it may be 
identified at the stock yards. The 
stuff is sold for the account of indi- 
vidual owners, freight and __ selling 


j charges are prorated and each me- 


ber of the pool receives prompt re- 
turns from the commission house. The 
system is designed to curtail the op- 
erations of the old-time professional 
shipper, who is handicapped by pres- 
ent high costs and by the knowledg 
on the part of the grower of intrinsic 
values. 





NEW FOOD FOR CATTLE. 





Germany is evolving an ever-il 
creasing number of potato products, 
and thus rapidly solving the problem 
of disposing of the once enormous Sil 
plus of this crop. A number of estal- 
lishments in that country are now 
turning out quantities of dried pe 
tatoes in various forms, for use 
feeding cattle. According to a recett 
consular report, dried potatoes do not 
cause the forms of sickness that te 


sult from a diet of raw potatoes. 
moreover, raw potatoes can B® 
preserved for only a_ fimitel 


time, while to bo*l the potatoes would 
impose upon the stock raiser more & 
pense than the circumstances justifY. 
Official tests have proved that ath 
of the strengthening food generally 
given to horses in the form of gral 
could be replaced by dried potatoe 
and such animals kept in excellent 
condition— Scientific American. 





The idea that anything will do # 
shelter cows during bad weather 
wrong. 

If you want to be really up to dal 
sweep down the ceilings of your 
les and whitewash them. 

Insti in the boys while young? 
love of animals which will result # 
their taking more interest in farm 

Every farmer ought to grow his 0? 
pork. Meat is too high priced to 0W 
for consumption’ on the farm. 

Plenty of feed and good care ma 
make a good hog of a runt, but ot 
of it will always make a runt out 


a good pig. 
The rewards of success in dairyilé 
com 
of 


both financial and otherwise, W 
to that breeder who is able to 

bine great capacity with beauty 
form. 
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~ Horticulture 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 





“on many farm places we sce well- 
planned, well laid out lawns and flow- 
er gardens, and we always know that 
these take much time and thought, 
more in fact than most of the busy 
farm people have time for. Then, too, 
in many places the growth of flowers 
fs difficult, this is especially true on 
the plains where winds sweep freely 
with their besom of blessing and 
health, but the busy woman, is likely 
to love flowers just as well in such a 
situation as in one more favorable, 





and there are things hardy enough to 


endure, even the open winters, and | sown early 


the cold, and sometimes even the dry- | 
ness that comes to an open country. | 
Last year we sowed a few cosmos | 
seeds, With hardly any hope that the | 
plants would mature to blossoming, | 
put they did, they grew like great, | 
rank weeds, and began blooming in | 
July. The row of Cosmos run east | 
and west, giving a north and south | 
side to the plants, we noticed that the 
plants began budding on the south | 
side long before a single bud = ap- 
peared on the north, perhaps this was 
because the row was so thick it was} 
fairly a hedge, but the plants well} 
towards six feet in-height and such} 
masses of blooms and buds, one could | 
hardly cut a flower without taking | 
away buds, but this did not stop the 
eutting, because there were so many, 
and the more we cut the more there 
seemed to be. And this is a year when 
rains did not always come when want- 
ed. What these flowers might do in 
a “good” year it is hard to imagine. | 
Old-Fashioned Flowers. 

We also sowed other very old-fash- 
joned flowers, Bachelor Buttons for 
instance, and these grew wonderful- 
ly and produced thousands of flowers, 
a bouquet was sent to a visiting young 





girl, and she was wild over them, 
had never seen any before. And real- 
ly they are lovely, why not try a 
few? 


Rows of Four-o-clocks and velvet | 
marigolds filled another space, and 
really made a fine show, and almost 
no work to care for any of them. 
Portulaccas came up from the previ- 
ous year’s growth, and made a carpet 
wonderful in color over their allotted 
space about gladiolus stalks that grew 
rank and tall in the summer suns and 
heats. These same gladiolus sent up 
a wonderful number of bloom-stalks, 
one or two had as many as five stalks, 
these not as large or long as those 
where single stalks were produced, 
but beautiful in color and form. In 
fact the gladiolus seemed to be as lit- 
tle work as any flower grown, the 
buds were set out in a box in the 
house, as they should not be put out 
of doors until the weather is warm, | 
they were transplanted when weather 
was right, and the growth was wond- 
erful. . 

Anyone with even the _ sparsest 
amount of room can grow gladiolus 
for which they like a rich spot, and 
Well mellowed deep, they occupy as 
I'ttle room upward as any flower that 
stows, and their splendid orchid like 
blooms give us something far beyond 
the other commoner flowers for show 
and beauty. A single stalk of gladiol- 
us, with their own spiky leaves or 
Softened by fern fronds will glorify 
a sick room, will make lovely a guest 
chamber, will add beauty and grace 
toa dinner table, or give to the hun- 
sty flower lover that touch of wonder 
that makes life worth while. Gladiol- 
us bulbs sell for some 20 cents; they 
Come cheaper, so that if one has only 
& very little to spend for flowers, and 
& very small spaee for them, the 
tladiolus will give a great deal for 
time and money expended. Then, too, 
When the first comes and the stalks 
are laid low, the brown bulbs, holding 
their great store of splendid promise 
fan be gathered and saved for another 
Year. It will be found that where a 
dozen bulbs were set out perhaps two 
fozen will be gathered in, and so each 
year the gift of beauty increases. Set 

Masses, or in rows against a build- 
ig or hedge or almost any way any- 
one can devise, the gladiolus is a 
peso! beauty and almost sure bloom. 

y it. 

Some Universal Favorites, 
ae ollyhocks, plebeian as they may 
wher fill a place on the big farms 
fre fire-breaks are plowed around 











| for it. 


the buildings. These should be plant- 
ed each year, but they bloom only 
sparsely for the first year, but give 
wonderful results the second year and 
make an almost tree-like grove or 
shelter for more tender plants. The 
colors are practically everything ex- 
cept blue, the double hollyhocks in 
pale yellow, pink, rose, are marvels of 
beauty, and if they were produced 
scantily and with much labor would 
be considered very handsome. And 
they are! to the seeing eye. 

We have never had such sweet peas 
as these grown right in the vegetable 
garden, rank vines and flowers by the 
bushel, literally. But flowers must be 
picked, to keep the plants blooming, 
and that takes time, which really rep- 
resents the most time expended on 
these flowers. The seeds should be 
in a trench and as the 
stalks grow fill in as for celery, but 
never bank up. This gives the plants 
deep roots, and anchorage against 
high winds and storms, and insures 
moisture deep down. 


The few flowers mentioned here will 


give the busiest woman flowers all 
summer long, will make a bright spot 
in life, will give the children flowers 
to play with and to give away, and 
will brighten many an otherwise dark 
day or hour.—Rose Seelye Miller. 


PLANTING EARLY CORN. 





If farmers will plant a few acres 
this spring to early maturing corn it 
will be possible to have grain for feed 
during August. L. E. Call, professor 
of agronomy at the agricultural col- 
lege, Kansas, says that the short corn 
crop last year means that many farm- 
ers will be out of feed before the next 
crop matures, or paying high prices 
He advises the planting of a 
few acres to any one of the varieties 
which yield grain in about 90 days. 

Home grown seed of these early 
varieties or seed from the early ma- 
turing types grown in North Central 
Nebraska or South Dakota should be 
planted. Professor Call says. Such 
varieties as Minnesota No. 13, Pri 
of the North, or early strains of Iowa 
Silver Mine and Reid’s Yellow Dent 


| should furnish corn for feed during 
| most of August if planted as early as 


possible this spring. 

It is not advisable, Professor Call 
says, to plant a large acreage to these 
early varieties. They do not make 
large yields under Kansas conditions. 
Only local varieties, Known to be 
adapted to the locality, should be 
planted for the main crop. 





SAN JOSE SCALE—NOW IS THE 
TIME TO SPRAY—DO IT NOW. 





San Jose scale and other scale in- 
sects can be kept under control by use 
of lime sulfur sprays, properly pre- 
pared and properly applied. This is 
the time of the whole year when the 
seale can be killed out to best ad- 
vantage, since now the trees are dor- 
mant and can be sprayed with strong 
or concentrated solutions which are 
naturally most effective. Do not 
use concentrated lime-sulfur after the 
buds have opened, especially on peach. 
if you do not fully understand how 
to prepare or apply the solutions or 
have any questions regarding the 
growing of fruit or methods of work- 
ing against insects or diseases of 
fruits write to Missouri State Fruit 
Experiment Station, Mountain Grove, 
Mo. They have nothing to sell you 
and they charge no fees for advice. 





THE TIME TO SPRAY. 





The time to spray and the number 
of sprayings made should be governed 
largely by the extent to which trees 
are infected. 

To destroy scale insects on all 
kinds of fruit trees, the spraying 
should be done in the early spring 
before the buds open. 

For scab, tent caterpillars, or cank- 
er worms, apples should be sprayed 
when the green tips of the first leaves 
burst the buds. The most effective 
single treatment against the scab can 
be given just before the blossoms 
open. Just after the blossoms fall 
is the most important time to spray 
for codling moths. Late July or early 
August is-the time to spray for the 
seeond brood of codling moths. 

Cherry trees should be sprayed for 
fruit rot, leaf spot and curculio just 
after the blossoms fall. For leaf spot, 
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they should also be sprayed just after 
the fruit is picked and again two or 


three weeks later. For cherry slugs, 
the spraying should be done when the 
slugs first appear. 

The time to spray for fruit rot, leaf 
spot and curculio is just after the 
blossoms fall and again about 15 days 
later. A third spraying about the 
middle of June ig often advisable. 
Spraying for web worms should be 
done as soon as the worm appears. 

To prevent leaf curl and fruit rot in 
peaches, spray before the buds swell. 
Great damage results if the spraying 
is done too late. 

The treatment for pears is about 
the same as for apples. The most ef- 
fective time to spray grapes for mil- 
dew and black rot is when the leaves 
are about one-third grown, and again 
just after the fruit sets. 





FOREST NOTES. 





Canada has 23 million acres in tim- 
ber reserves, as compared with 187 
| million acres in the national forests 
|of the United States. 

Apple wood is the favorite material 

|for ordinary saw handles, and some 
'goes into so-called brier pipes. 
} New Jersey has a timbered area of 
about two million acres, on which the 
timber is worth about $8,500,000 on 
the stump. Ht is mainly valuable for 
cordwood. 

Many of the forest fires attributed 
to railroads are caused not by sparks 
from locomotives, but by cigar and 
cigarette butts thrown from smoking 
car windows. 

Port Oxford cedar of the Pacific 
coast, recently tried as a substitute for 
English willow in the manufacture of 
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Kansas Grown—Non-irrigated— 
Cleaned and re-cleaned, Fresh 
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tor Free Samples. Get our prices 


before you buy. Seed Book F. 
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ROSS BROS. SEED HOUSE, 
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artificial limbs, has been found un- 
satisfactory. While it is light enough, 
it is too coarse and brittle. 

Ase an experiment, the supervisor 
of the Beaverhead national forest is 
stripping the bark from the bases of 
a number of lodgepole pine trees at 
various periods before they are to be 
cut for telephone poles, This girdling 
causes the trees to exude resin, and 
it is desired to find what effect this 
may have as a preservative treat- 








ment for the poles. 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Beone County White 





Shipped in the ear or nubbed, shelled 
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Weekly Maret Report 


Cattle and Hogs Lower—Offerings 
Moderate—The Demand by no 
Means Extensive—Sheep Slow, 








CATTLE—A very light offering’ of 
beef steers, and quality was mainly 
medium, as no choice to prime beeves 
were included in the supply and very 
few good ones. Even with a slim 
supply, market was draggy and there 
wag little trading during the early 
rounds. Very few loads had crossed 
the. scales before noon, and it was 
shortly before that hour that the real 
clearance was begun. As far as qual- 
ity was concerned there was little for 
the buyers to choose between and all 
of the showing suffered the slow mar- 
ket. Prices were generally a’ dime 
lower than the close of last week, and 
it was rather slow selling, even with 
discounts conceded. 

Sellers complained in places that 
there was no demand from packers 
for medium grade, half fat heifers, but 
the general trade was strong and 
heifers that generally sell between $7 
@8, 10c advance was visible. Local 
butchers and outsiders secured a great 
many heifers early in the day, as the 


of last week others were barely steady 
and slow sale. 

Two double decks of Mexican lambs, 
fed in Carroll county, Mo., that weigh- 
ed 69 pounds, sold at $7.90, the top of 
the market, and 15¢ above the price 
paid for any other lambs of for that 
matter 15c higher than any lambs 
have sold for in several days. West- 
ern lambs fed in Iowa sold at $7.75, 
while some direct from Colorado that 
weighed 79 pounds brought $7.60. 

A double deck of Western ewes that 
weighed 80 pounds sold at $5.90, while 
ewes from Nebraska that averaged 106 
pounds sold at $5.50. Native offerings 
were few, being in small lots only, 
and none of them were very good. 
Bucks sold as high as $5.25. 

Horses and Mules. 

Horses—There was a large attend- 
ance of Eastern buyers, and they 
were taking their supplies at good, 
strong values. The demand from this 
section came for the good-grade 
chunks, drafters and extra quality 
work horses. 

The Southern trade did not exhibit 
much life, and the general trade was 
being conducted on much the same 
basis as last week, and the very best 
kinds were the only ones that found 
values on the satisfactory order. 

MULES—The few mules that found 
outlet were mules on the extra good 
quality type, and these brought prices 





demand from packers was light. Mar- 
ket closed on a good basis, ! owever. 
Cows were in moderate supply, and 
with a good demand, market was on a 
good, steady, active basis. No com- 
plaints were registered against the 
way cows were selling. 

Stockers and feeders were in re- 
quest and movement was good all dur- 
ing the day. Prices were steady, with 
the close of last week all the way 
through. Best feeding steers in the 
day’s offering sold mostly at $7@7.50, 
and stockers at $7@7.40. The demand 
for she stuff was fairly good. 

The Southern steer market was on 
@ slow basis. Order buyers were prac- 
tically out of the trade, leaving. most 





of the buying to the packers. They 
were in a bearish humor and insisted | 
that sellers concede a discount of a} 
dime before they would move the show- | 
ing. This decline was plainly evident 
on steers above $7. There were sev- | 
eral loads of medium-weight medium- 
grade steers unsold at a late hour, 
sellers being unable to secure a bid 
on them. Cows were in moderate sup- 
ply, but sold mostly a dime lower. 
Yearlings were unchanged from last 
week. 

HOGS—A moderate supply and the 
market was on a lower basis. Most 
kinds were 10@15c lower than the | 
Saturday basis, while pigs and lights | 
were 15@25c lower and rather slow 
and when the market closed there 
were quite a few of them still in the 
pens unsold. The top here was $8.85 
for one load, while the bulk of the 
hogs went at $8.70@8.80 and showed 
that at the present time the range of 
prices is rather narrow. Scarcely any 
hogs went for less than $8.60. 

Good smooth hogs, such as shippers 
and city butchers were willing to pur- |} 
chase, sold at $8.75 and upward and 
found a fairly good trade, while mixed 
and plain grades went at $8.50@8.70 
and the throw-out rough heavy pack- 
ers sold at $8.25@8.50. Packers were 
inclined to be a little slow, and the 
late trade was dull on account of the 
other buyers being out. 

Most of the hogs that went to the 
packers sold at $8.65@8.75. Al) South- 
ern hogs of all sorts were slow sellers 
at prices that were rather irregular 
and in most cases’ unsatisfactory. 
Some plain lights under 175 pounds 
sold from $7.50@8.25 that came from 
the Southern country. 

Strictly good lights found fairly 
good sale at $8.40@8.75, while the 
plain and common kinds went at $7.50 
@8.25, according to quality. Best 
grades of pigs under 125 pounds sold 


at $7.90@8.25, fair to medium kinds |. 


brought $7.25@7.75, and poor to fair 
grades $6.50@7.15. Some of the poor 
kind of pigs went for less than $6.50, 
but it was a case of take what a sell- 
er would bid for them. 

SHEEP—A fair supply and practic- 
ally all were either direct from Colo- 
rado or Nebraska or else were West- 
ern of some sort fed in Missouri and 
Iowa. The market was inclined to be 
irregular, and while two double decks 
of lambs sold a little higher than any 





REBUILT Traction Engines. 
16 h. p. Gaar-Scott, direct flue, compound... __. $500 
15 h. p. Advance, direct flue. nt aati obeentan 575 
15 h. p. Russell, compound, direct flue____....___- 600 
20 h. p. Gaar-Scott, return flue ______. iaiiabmabtieraians 700 | 
18 h. p. Russell, direct fiue, compound...._______.750 
16 h. p. Star, direct flue, all new flues.._.........800 
22 h. p. Advance, direct flue__._.._.................825 
16 h. p. Minneapolis, direct flue ..._............1000 
20 h. p. Reeves, direct flue____....................1250 
26 h. p. Reeves, direct flue_._....__-.._...._...--- 1250 
30 h. p. Minneapolis, direet flue, Double Cy]...1500 


Terms:—A reasonable cash payment, balance to suit. 
Weber Imolement and Automobile Company, 
1 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
az Only four blocks North of Union Station. ca 


that were steady. There is no demand 
whatever for the light, thin, unmar- 
ketable kinds of mules, and these are 
losing money on ev:ty hand, but any- 
thing with quality and size will meet 
with a good demand. 
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Natural That He Should Be, 


“Young Sitkins 
veloped, isn’t he?’ 


is pretty well de 


“Yes, his father is a good develop. 
er; he has been a photographer all 


his life.” 
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SEEDS 


MAIN & MARKET, 
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Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis) 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


SAINT LOUIS 
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WHY NOT BUY FROM A RELIABLE HOUSE 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, BLUE GRASS, 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


JUL. PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO, 


St. Louis, Mo, 





709 Carroll St. 








“INVINCIBLE, 


St. 


journal published in America. It 


ly and impartially. 


a@ large daily paper. while its great 
makes it 


an INVALUABLE 


Two Papers Every Week. 


RURAL 





variety 


UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
‘ the TWICE-A-WEEK 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million readers, 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and family 
is STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in_ politics, 
is above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 
sional Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, — a — the time to read 
well-selectec 


of 


HOME AND FAMILY PAPER, 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday, 
Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
BITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 


issue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


It is, 
but 


reading matter 


$1.00 


NET 
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Farmer for one year. Thisisarare and attractive offer; it is made to 
must be accompanied by 75 cents as above stated. Paper may be sent to one address and Roses to another if desired. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TWELVE GLORIOUS ROSES 


of havin 
for the 
contract whereby we can ¢ 


that bloom ever 
lusty bushes 


. Free Roses 


For Inland Farmer Subscribers 


There are thousands of our readers who love flowers and are especially desirous 
a fine collection of constant blooming Roses. Alert and on the watch 
atest and best for our subacribers at all times, we have arran 
ive our subscribers & surpassingly fine selection. 
have obtained stock of the highest quality and the varieties are selected of 
month of the entire season,and which should 

in beauty with the passing years. 


a 
We 
grow into great 








HARDY EVER BLOOMERS: 





12 


Three Red. Three White. Three Pink. Three Yellow 


12 








Bushes at 10 to 1 


will send you these twelve 


MY MARYLAND: 








lambs sold the middle and latter part 


A thoroughly distinct rose, pos- 
sessing every quality to stamp it 
with the hallmark of perfec 
A strong, healthy grower produc- 
ing heavy deep green foljage and 
handsome double flowers: the color 
a vivid searlet crimson which in- 
tensifies as the bloom ex: 


ETOILE De FRANCE: 


This rose has been selected from 
the unlimited number of moore 
roses as the acme of perfection. It 
is an upright, sturdy grower, with 
beautiful, bronzy green, Insect- 
proof foliage, and bears vast quan- 
tities of massive, deep cup-shaped 
flowers; color @ clear, rich velvety 

mson. 


BLACK ROSE: 


The color and texture the most 
wonderful ever seen in a rose, each 
petal appearing as though cut from 
the heaviest rich velvet, shading 
from deepest maroon-red to black- 


KAISERIN AUCUSTA VICTO- 
RIA: 


A crowning masterpiece and 
hailed by flower-lovers everywhere 
as the greatest rose creation of 
modern times. Hardy and vigo- 
rous grower with great loads of 
rich creamy white slightly lemon- 
tinted flowers; a color effect ex- 
Quisitely beautiful. 


WHITE KILLARNEY: 


The pure white “Irish Beauty.” 
An exceptionally healthy grower 
with thick glossy foliage, immune 
to disease and insects. A free pro- 
ducer of long-pointed buds open- 
ing into large-globular snow-white 
flowers with delicious fragrance. 


BESSIE BROWN: 

This magnificent rose has 
passed beauty of a totally 
character, bearing large, full, deep 


A rare combination of a poetic 
name and exquisite beauty. A 
great outdoor rose of extreme har- 
diness. Flowers are of indescrib- 
able charm of a brilliant lively 
shade of pink which deepens as 
the flower expands, until it fair! 
glows with its warm, rich co 
and delightful fragrance, 


PRESIDENT TAFT: 

A marvelously beautiful rose; 
flowers are glorious in form per- 
fectly modeled with large, hea 
petals, ing it full, deep an 
well filled. Fragrance is delicious, 
while the color is a brilliank spark- 
ling pink, so ae as to fairl 
startle one with its exceeding b 

cy. 
LA FRANCE: 


Exceedingly sweet and hand- 
gome. An ideal garden rose, com- 
mencing to bloom soon after plant- 
ing and bearing a great profusion 
of flowers all through the seaso 
Flowers and buds are large an 


_ PERLE DES JARDINS: 


Packed in collections of twelve only, safe delivery is assured, and all vient or 
anteed to reach J= in healthy, growing condition. 

centseach. They are well rooted, strong plants and very care © 
fully packed for us by the producers. 


Our Great Free Offer: Send we Povtatiee te the Inland Farmer, and % 
cents to cover cost of pecking and mailing 
€8 


Florists sell these 


Order for 50 cents for one 


the Rose Bushes (75 cents in all) and we 
id and enter your subscription to Inland 
all subscribers alike—new ones, renewals or extensions. Each order 


YELLOW KAISERIN: 

One of the finest garden roses im 
cultivation, the bush being a strong 
vigorous grower and constantly im 
bloom. The flowers are massive 
in size, full and double, with the 
petals elegantly recurved; color of 
which is a rich canary yellow with 
shadings of saffron. 


SUNBURST: 

A distinct new variety, having 
no equal in color, growth or beauty. 
A rapid healthy grower, thriving, 
in every condition and bearing its 
imménse flowers on strong, UP 
right stems in amazing pro: 

The color is most difficult to de 
scribe, an intense orange-op) 
and golden-yellow, extremely 
font in effect and exquisitely 

u 


A fine outdoor rose, yery valuable 
for all situations. It is a strong 
healthy grower with attractive 
dark green foliage, practically free 
from disease. The flowers are & 
ular in form, possessing a true te@ 


and double flowers on strong erect = wonderfully beautiful, fragrance, and the color is a beat 
~g Co ya peda oy stems. The color is almost pure the etinw delicious Popes tiful, clear, golden-yellow—an en 
double flowers, which possess @ White, at times flushed with soft perfume; color is shade of tirely distinct shade from 907 
most delightful fragrance. pink, soft silvery pink other variety. 
consider this and best offer ever made by a farm and expect immense and immediate response. Send in i 
si ee ot era ae bars nachos oe et pee tea aes eas aT pales ts oe 
i on en ° 
P. 0. Money Order. Fee an Saat we peetes Furccks Fon champs. "¢ delay ; send your order at once. $ 


THE INLAND FARMER, 458 Atherton Building, Louisville, Ky: | 
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“The Pig Pen 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOG CHOL- 
ERA. 








A national anti-hog cholera plat- 
form, big and sound enough for all 
sho are engaged in the campaign 
against this destructive disease, was 
adopted at the Chicago meeting, 
march 3, of the federal and state of- 
ficials who are in charge of cholera 
suppression. Those who attended the 
meeting were the leading experts in 
the United States who came from 
some twenty different states and rep- 
resented many different shades of be- 
jief concerning methods of control, 
put they were unanimous in their 
agreement upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples that govern the fight against 
cholera. There was not a single vote 
against the resolutions reported by 
the committee appointed by the pre- 
siding officer, Dr. A. D. Melvin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, con- 
sisting of President R. A. Pearson of 
lowa State College, Dr. G. R. White 
of Tennessee, Prof W. M. Jardine of 
Kansas State College, Dr. W. B. Niles 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and Dr. Ward Giltner of Michigan. 

The resolutions point out that the 
enormous loss of hogs by cholera is 
nothing short of a national calamity 
and that it is time for men to sup- 
press their own individual opinions 
on relatively unimportant matters and 
join with the federal authorities in 
a united campaign against the dis- 
ease. They declare that control and 
eradication depend largely upon the 
observance of sanitary methods by 
the farmer. They advocate that lay- 
men be allowed to use the serum 
alone treatment, but that the simul- 
taneous treatment be restricted to 
those who have had instruction in its 
use. Close supervision by federal and 
state authorities of the manufacture 
and distribution of serum and virus 
is urged. While it is stated that it is 
desirable for. states to manufacture 
yet it is pointed out that it is not de- 
sirable that the state should have a 
monopoly. The importance of quar- 
antine and sanitary measures was 
presented and it was declared that 
power over these should remain vest- 
ed with live stock sanitary boards 
and state veterinarians. 

The declaration of the meeting in 
full, adopted without dissension of 
any kind, was as follows: 

We regard hog cholera as one of 
the greatest questions before the pub- 
lic at this time. The disease has 
been prevalent many years, with 
losses fluctuating between wide lim- 
its. The heaviest losses, as shown by 
the best available data, were 120 and 
130 hogs per thousand in 1887 and 
1897, respectively. The estimates for 
1913 are 100 loss per thousand, and 
the indications are that the disease 
8 passing through another period of 
tapid increase. In view of the high 
cost of living, such enormous losses of 
4 valued food product must be re- 
garded as a calamity. 

The main problem at this time is 
to control the disease. With progress 
tow being made, both in science and 
Practice, it may be expected that the 
question of eradication will come up 
later; but unquestionably, the matter 
of control will be uppermost - for 
Years to come. 

For success, the first requirement 
is an honest and earnest purpose to 
O-operate as between all the inter- 
sts involved, especially the scientists, 
the Veterinary profession, farmers, 
— carriers, and packing inter- 

8. 

The control and final eradication of 

8 cholera will depend largely up- 
* the education of farmers to the 
importance of observing sanitary 
Principles. 

The serum alone treatment may be 
given by anyone without danger of 
Causing hog cholera. Such harm as 
follows this treatment is due mostly 
© ignorance in the use of serum or 
% sanitation. While it is prefera- 

© to have serum used only by com- 
betent veterinarians, it Is not deemed 
Mivisable to require that laymen may 
Rot use serum alone. 

The closest possible supervision of 

Manufacture and distribution of 
frum should be provided, to assure 
purity, and potency. It is believed 
this should be in charge of fed- 


eral authorities in such plants as may 
properly come under their supervision, 
and provision should be made in the 
different states to duplicate and sup- 
plement the federal efforts along this 
line. 


It is desirable for the states to 
manufacture serum, but neither by 
the size of the plant nor by the price 
of the product, should this effort be 
monopolized by the states. 

The simultaneous tréatment should 
be used only by those who have had 
special training. The ideal arrange- 
ment would be to allow its use only 
by federal and state veterinary offi- 
cers. Other officers who have suffi- 
cient training in the use of virus, and 
in sanitation, may use the simultane- 
ous treatment with safety. Where it 
is not possible to restrict virus to of- 
ficial hands because of shortage of 
funds or lack of officers, or for oth- 
er uncontrollable reason, it should 
then be used only by such other per- 
sons as have been given a special per- 
mit after receiving special instruc- 
tion, which is as thorough and de- 
tailed as feasible, and who show that 
they understand the essential funda- 
mental principles. But in any such 
case, the unofficial laymen should be 
permitted to use virus only in his own 
herd, and then only if the district is 
already infected. 

The manufacture, distribution and 
use of virus should be rigidly super- 
vised by federal and state 
ties. 

Quarantine and sanitary measures 
should be much more actively empha- 
sized and enforced. Especially, it is 
important that freight cars which have 
carried infected stock shall be prompt- 
ly disinfected after unloading, and in- 


authori- | 


ists. 
tion the action of Congress, whereby 


before has been made to investigate 
and combat the ravages of hog chol- 
era. Similar provision has been made 
in several states, but the legislatures 
are urged to make more liberal ap- 
propriations of this character. 
There should be the closest co-op- 
eration between state and federal au- 
thorities, and al] persons concerned 
| Should be willing to suppress their 
own opinions on relatively unimpor- 
tant matters, and follow the lead of 
federal authorities in the interest of 
the adoption of uniform methods 
throughout the entire country. 


Tee Shepherd 


SHEEP RAISING CAN BE MADE 
PROFITABLE, 














The consumption of mutton per cap- 
ita in the United States is increasing 
every year, though the amount used 
is much less in proportion to other 
meat than in Europe. There are good 
reasons for expecting a continuation 
of good prices for mutton and lamb, 
and the demand for wool also may be 
expected to increase more rapidly 
than the production. These facts are 
| brought out in a recent letter from a 
specialist of the department to a 
| southern farmer who inquired regard- 
ing the possibilities of the sheep busi- 
ness. 

The department’s specialist called 

















A LARGE 
fected premises should be 
quarantined. 

The prevailing practice of rushing 
sick herds to market should be dis- 
couraged in every way possible, and 
in lieu of such disposal of sick herds, 
the owners and other persons con- 
cerned should be advised and en- 
couraged to treat them with anti-hog 
cholera serum. 

The promulgation and enforcement 
of all livestock sanitary regulations 
and other measures incident to quar- 
antine should remain invested in the 
livestock sanitary boards and state 
veterinarians of the various states. 

Progress in combating hog cholera 
is being made. Special credit is due 
to individual efforts on the part of 
veterinarians and farmers. The in- 
telligent interest of county agricul- 
tural agents is commended,andit is 
believed that these agents should give 
chief attention to assisting farmers 
to secure the aid of competent veteri- 
narians, and when that is not possi- 
ble, they should assist the farmers 
themselves to take the proper rem- 
edial measures, always emphasizing 
the importance of sanitation. There 
is recommended the temporary as- 
signment of a competent veterinarian 
by the state government, independent- 
ly or in co-operation with the federal 
government, to any district where dif- 
ficulties on account of hog cholera 
are most acute, his services to be 
available to farmers without cost, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the best 
methods in different communities. 

Work of-the highest character is 
being done by the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, which bu- 
reau brought out the serum treat- 


rigidly 








| management. 


FAMILY. 


attention to the fact that while farm- 
raised sheep have often not been 
profitable, this has. usually been be- 
cause of lack of proper attention and 
Variations in price of 
wool and mutton have stood in the 
way of such general interest in sheep 
as would cause them to be regarded 
as highly as they should be in the fu- 
ture. Ranges all over the world are 
how carrying about as many sheep as 
they can support under a strict range 
system, and.an increase in the pro- 
duction of sheep products must come 
mainly from farms. Here, then, is 
the farmer’s opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the increased consumption 
of these products. 

While mutton can be produced at 
low cost and there is a growing de- 
mand for it, difficulty in selling may 
be experienced in sections where the 
amount of live stock produced has not 
been sufficient to make it worth while 
for regular buyers to operate. Slaugh- 
tering plants that can handle carloads 
are within reach of all sections, and 
if a sufficient number of neighbors 
combine to have 100 lambs of similar 
breeding, size, and condition to ship 
jointly the returns are assured. It 
will also be possible to secure visits 
and bids from buyers when such a 
number is promised. The lamb clubs 
of Tennessee, notably the one at 
Goodlettsville, have proven very suc- 
cessful in this work. 

The same organization can also be 
used in disposing of the wool. 

In countries where economy in 
farm management has been studied a 
long time, the sheep is considered to 
be necessary in utilizing vegetation 
on such waste lands as are not wet 





ment for hog cholera, a treatment 


or marshy. But the sheep can hold 


which has been adopted in most states 
and countries where the disease ex- 
We acknowledge with apprecia- 


far more liberal] provision than ever 
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Hardy, Northern Grown, Vigerous Croppers. The kind th 
pay Lig Profits and Increase your Bank Account ; a 
Direct fra: | the Grower to the Sower.” Save the Middleman's Profe 
Just ed we off OUR BI 
ust to get acquarmted we offer iG GEM 
of Flowers, V: and Parm Bee. Com 
package each . 











DEPT 112, Albion, Hil. 





its. place on high-priced land as a 
meat producer alone. Compared with 
larger animals it has some important 
advantages. First, the lambs mature 
very rapidly, being marketable at four 
months of age or later, according to 
breeding and feeding. This ig an 
economy because a larger proportion 
of the total feed goes into increase of 
weight than in slower growing ani- 
mals. Second, the sheep consumes a 
greater variety of plants than do oth- 
er animals. Many of such plants are 
detrimental to pastures and would 
otherwise require hand labor to hold 
them in check. Third, grain waste in 
harvesting can be entirely recovered 
by sheep. These facts prompt some 
farmers to claim that the summer food 
of sheep costs nothing, because what 
they consume would otherwise bring 
no returns. 

Compared with hogs the sheep has 
an advantage in the wider variety of 
materials it consumes. Being a ru- 
minant it makes its gain with a min- 
imum of grain and expensive concen- 
trates. This is especially important 
on some southern lands that are bet- 
ter adapted to the production of fore 
age crops than to grain growing. 
Like the hog, the sheep has its pe- 
culiar ailments which sometimes re- 
sult in loss as well as discouragement. 
Unlike the ailments of the hog, how- 
ever, those of the sheep are ordinari- 
ly not contagious, and the means 
necessary to prevention are the same 
as should be adopted for the most 
economical production, even in health. 

The most serious menace to contin- 
uous thrift in the flock is the pres- 
ence of internal parasites, chiefly 
stomach worms. The eggs of the stom- 
ach worm are dropped upon the 
ground with the feces from infected 
sheep. The small worms are swal- 
lowed with the grass three or four 
days after hatching from the eggs, 
and reach the stomach. Stomach 
worms are frequently present in such 
large numbers as to draw so heavily 
from the circulation as to cause ema- 
ciation and finally death of the lamb. 
Mature sheep are much less affected 
by these worms, though they usually 
scatter the eggs. 

Keeping the flock upon crops sown 
upon plowed land prevents infection. 
Such practice also furnishes the 
greatest amount of feed from each 
acre and the kind and variety of food 
upon which sheep thrive best. Plow- 
ing the land prevents danger from 
stomach worm eggs dropped upon it. 
In warm weather the flock should be 
moved to fresh ground every ten days 
or two weeks to prevent infection of 
lambs by larvae from eggs dropped 
from the ewes. If lambs are by them- 
selves, the time between changes 
might be longer, but in most forage 
crop rotation changes will need to be 
made every two or three weeks. Fall 
sown rye, spring oats, and vetches or 
peas, rape, cowpeas, soy beans, crim- 
son or Japan clover, planted at prop- 
er intervals, will furnish fresh pas- 
turage at times desired. Some of the 
land can be used twice in a year, as 
by having one planting of rape upon 
the rye ground. The cultivation of 
the land destroys all infection from 
previous pasturing. Under such a 
system of cropping and grazing the 





(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Norman J. Colman, 








First U. 8S. Seeretary of Agriculture. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
Na nation-wige support, and is today 
he}d tn: highest regard by thousands of in- 


telligept jand‘ afstriminating véader's. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
humber at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure? and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
seriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 


paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 


sive old and new addresses. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 














every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. | 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

Intered in the poastoffice at St. Louis, 


Mo., as second-class matter. 


Some of the greatest profits made 
in farming are made when farmers 
stop to do a little plowing for the com- 
ing season, based upon his experience 
of the year before. 


Farmers should get in the habit of 


keeping accounts. EXvery. business 
man must know by his books his 
financial standing. from month to 
month, Guess work won’t do. If you 


eannot show a profit there must be 
something wrong. 


Those who are planning for flowers 
and vegetables should read a seed cat- 
alogue with profit, as these catalogues 
contain much valuable information. 
Select good seed of a reliable seed 
house, and send for early maturing if 
you want early vegetables. To secure 
a constant supply of fresh vegetables 
plant seed every few weeks. 


The national woman suffrage. asso- 
ciation Saturday announced ‘that it 
had issued a call to all suffragists of 
the country to rally at open-air meet- 
ings on May 2 in every city, hamlet 
and village of the United States and 
adopt resolutions to be presented to 
Congress asking for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The open-air meet- 
ings on May 2 are to be a prelude 
to the big suffrage pageant at Wash- 
ington a week later. 





Dr. Anna Shaw thinks she would 
take pleasure in paying an income tax 
if she had the income to pay it on. It 
is a natural illusion, but an illusion 
none the less: Paying taxes is as 
fleeting as other pleasures, and how- 
ever delightful it may seem as a novel 


If there were anything in the pleasure 
theory Mr. Rockefeller should be bub- 
bling over with sheer joy at his oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs. Mollie Netcher Neuberger, said 
to be Chicago’s richest business wom- 
an, told internal revenue officials at 
Chicago Friday that she will pay an 
income tax on an estimated yearly in- 
come of $800,000. The tax will amount 
to nearly $50,000. Nearly 3,000 in- 
come tax schedules were filed in Chi- 
cago, Friday, bringing the total filed 
up-to 21,000. Officials believe this 


number will be swelled to 30,000 be- 


fore the filing time expires Monday 
night. 

Is it so remarkable that an illiter- 
ate New York millionaire, in a will to 
which he had to put his mark because 
he could not write his name, should 


cational purpose? “It wags a noble 
act,” says a Chicago commentator, “of 
one who had some reason to deride 
the benefits of education.” But this 
is both exaggerating the importance 
of acquiring wealth and misrepresent- 
ing the function of education. No 
doubt total illiteracy is a handicap, 
even for the shrewd and capable, yet 
education may be a handicap, too, if 
it leads one to divert attention from 
the elusive dollar. But those who suc- 
ceed in spite of the lack of early ad- 
vantages often appreciate very highly 
the things they were compelled to 
forego, and this’ seems to have been 
the spirit of Matthew G. MacIntyre. 





A place in the English cabinet is by 





no means an empty honor, and the 
| general shifting about when a change 
j is made is due in part to the salaries 
which go with the jobs and which 
make a kind of scale of promotion 
among those offices which do not call 
for special qualifications. Thus. Sidney 
Buxton, who iis to leave the board of 
trade to succeed Lord Gladstone in 
South Africa, will have his salary 
raised from $25,000 to $50,000. John 
| Burns, who thought his salary of $25,- 
1000 as president of the local govern- 
|} ment board excessive, will fortunately 
‘not be obliged to take more in suc- 
ceeding Mr. Buxton, and Herbert Sam- 
; uel, who has been drawing $15,500 as 
| pastmaster-general, will take up the 
{burden laid down by Mr. Burns. Mr. 
; Hobhouse in being promoted to the 
| postmaster-generalship has his sal- 
'ary raised from $10,000 to $12,500, but 
| Mr. Masterman, who was defeated at 
a by-election the other day, will have 
the same salary, $10,000, as chancelior 
of the duchy of Lancaster which he 
was drawing as financial secretary to 
the treasury. 








GREAT AMERICAN FARMS. 





| It would take all the gold in Eu- 
| rope and America, according to an 
estimate in the Baltimore American, 
to pay cash for the market produce 
of American farmers in 1913. The 
fact that money is only a medium of 
exchange and not property in itself 
is clearly illustrated Here. The fuli 
value of the yield of the farms is 
said to be $10,000,000,000. The gold 
money in the whole world is some- 
thing like $6,300,000,000. The United 
States’ share of this gold coin is 
$1,638,600,000, which of course only 
represents a small part of the actual 
possession of the people. The farm 
crops of 1913 apparently are double 
the yield of 1899. The population has 


the problem is, why should food be 
searcer and dearer? 


AN OBSERVER OF ROADS. 








‘ The observation that a fellow. farm- 
er is carting blue shale upon his 
roads, is set down by C. E. D. Phelps 
in “A Farmer’s Note Book.” The 
writer goes on: No stone disin- 
tegrates more rapidly than the red 
shale. I have seen great blocks of it 
carted into a street, which in six 
weeks were reduced to small cubes 
like dice and in six more had become 
sticky clay. The blue variety, how- 
ever, is harder, and will remain grit- 
ty a year or so. 

The track on a dirt road changes 
about like the fashions: For weeks, 
or perhaps for months, be it winter 
or summer, the wagons will keep to 
one side, wearing deep ruts, or crush 
ing all into fine dust. At last some- 
thing, a stalled wagon, a fallen 





experience, the freshness wears off. ! branch, even a brick dropped from a 


leave the bulk of his fortune to edu- | 


by no means doubled since then, and ; 


load, will compel, or at least induce, 
a turnout, and forthwith all vehicles 
take the long neglected, weathered, 
perhaps grass grown side of the way, 
and keep to it for a long term. Of 
course, the changes are more fre- 
quent and rational in spring, when 
the frost is coming out, and a quag 
on one side may exist with very fair 
traveling on the other. Again, a bad 
boulder which. every one strikes and 
no one will pull out, just showing in 
the highway, will keep travel where 
only the wheels will hit it for perhaps 
20 years. 

It has been said that a horse will 
not tread on you if he can help it, 
but neither will he tread on a large 
stone if he can help it, and slave as 
he is to us in many ways, his persist- 
ence in this and some other points 
gains the day oftener than we sup- 
pose. 

{ EDUCATING THE FARMER, 


Appreciative recognition of the 
work performed by young farm 
workers has taken the form of free 
excursions to many. points, frequently 
to the national capital. Last sum- 
mer there were several large excur-! 
sions of boy and girl agricultural 
prize winners to Washington. Great 
pains were taken to make these visits 
enjoyable. The President, members 
of his cabinet, prominent officials and 
public men generally, as well as the 
ladies of their households, displayed 
{interest in the visitors and sent them 
away greatly pleased with their ex- 
periznce. But there has been con- 
siderable doubt as to whether such 
trips yield the most desirable results, 
and the agricultural department, as 
if giving expression to it, now rec- 
ommends that instead of ordinary 
prizes or excursions, the boys and 
girls entitled to reward be given an 
opportunity to improve themselves in 
the agricultural colleges, Thus it is 
proposed that each prize winner be 
granted a year’s free tuition in a col- 
jJege if qualified for entrance, in an 
elementary school if not so qualified. 
It is impossible at present to estimate 
the number of boys and girls in the 
U. S. who, in 1914, under ordinary con- 
ditions, would be entitled to prizes. 
It is not impossible, however, to con- 
ceive that the potential value of each 
of them to the nation would be very 
great. The fact that they have earn- 
ed prizes in farm work should be ac- 
cepted as qualifying them, as well 
as entitling them to higher instruc- 
tion. In these prize winners, whether 
there be 1,000 or 10,000, the nation 
has the nucleus of an industrial army 
of incalculable value. 


THE GOOD ROAD PROBLEM. 











President John A. Wilson of the} 
American Automobile Association, 
just home from a business trip 
abroad, asserts that America need no 
longer go to Europe for instruction in 


roads improvement. While ad- 
mitting the highways systems in 
France and England provide ade- 


quately for the multiplying passenger 
and freight traffic that has resulted 
from the coming of the motor-driven 
vehicle, Mr. Wilson expresses the be- 
lief that the present attention by 
Congress to the roads question ulti- 
mately will result in a network of 
roads communication which will cov- 
er the entire country. 

“Difference of opinion in the roads 
question now is simply from the 
;method of approach,” comments the 
fA. A. A. president, “for all are agreed 
that a comprehensive plan necessarily 
; must embrace, insofar as it is posst- 
ble to do so, both the big roads and 
the little roads which connect eyen 
the back-roads farm with the near- 
est market place. What the farms 
on the back roads produce counts as 
a substantial percentage of the total 
food supply of the whole country. 
; “It is nothing /more than a simple 
case of self-preservation on the part 
of the urban dweller to see to it that 
every load of farm products possible 
reaches the consumer as cheaply as 
} possible. Keep it in mind that he is 
the man who pays the cost of trans- 
port. The country dweller and the 
city resident are plainly interdepen- 
dent. One class raises or manufac- 
tures what the other must have in 





order to exist: Farm products to the 
‘market place, and the manufactured 


articles from 
the farm. 

“In a scientific distribution of the 
cost of road construction and main. 
tenance all four civil subdivisions 
must be concerned. It is plainly a 
logical sequence that the township ang 
county units should look to the state, 
not only to be relieved to the extent 
of those roads which assure an in- 
ter-county character, but also added 
co-operation in connection with the 
smaller market laterals and township 
feeders. : 

“If the state—a great part of the 
country—finds that it must hayes 
financial co-operation from the cey- 
tral source, a large part of the money 
could most economically be expended 
on the most used commercial roads 
connecting with similar roads in the 
adjoining states. All of which simply 
means that the state weuld then haye 
a greater amount of money to dig. 
tribute through its county and town- 
ship units on those plainly essential 
roads connecting the market places 
with the farms.” 


the market place to 





GREAT WESTERN CIRCUIT DATES, 

The 
taries 
which 


annual meeting of the  secre- 
of the Great Western Circuit 
was held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, February 
17, drew a large crowd, and _ dates 
which were allotted were quite satis- 
factory to all. The two associations 
at Peoria were unable to agree on 
dates and on that account that city 
was left out of the circuit. George 
Keller, of Decatur, was re-elected 
president of the circuit, and W. H, 
Smollinger, of Iron Mountain, Mo., is 
again secretary and treasurer. 

The following are the dates and 
amount of money that will be hung 
up by each association: 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 20-25, $40,000, 

Detroit, Mich., July 27 to August 
1, $40,000. 


Grand Rapids, Mich:, August 3-8, 
$32,000. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., August 10-18, 
$40,000. 


Decatur, Ill, August 17-22, $15,000, 

Galesburg, Ill., August 24-29, $15, 
000. 

Des Moines, Ia., August 31 to Sept- 
ember 5, $16,000. 


Hamline, Minn., September 7-12, 
$28,000. 

Milwaukee, Minn., September 14-19, 
$26,000. 

Springfield, Ill, September 21-26, 
$30,000. 


Sedalia, Mo., September 28 to Oc- 
tober 5, $15,000. 

Muskogee, Okla., October 5-10, $12, 
000. 

Dallas, Tex., October 20 to Novem- 
ber 7, $40,000. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 
$30,000. 

The total amounts to $380,000. 

The secretaries of the Eastern Illi- 
nois Circuit also met during the fore 
noon and arranged the circuit for the 
coming season. Len Small, of Kank- 
akee, was elected president of the 
circuit, and J. B. Quirk, of Urbana, 
was made.circuit secretary. 

The dates are as follows: 

Charleston, Ill., August 18-21. 

Urbana, lll., August 24-27. 

Kankakee, Ill., August 31 to Sep 
tember 8. 

Streator, Ill., September 7-10. 

The annual meeting of the mem 
bers of the American Trotting Ass0- 
ciation was held in the afternoon and 
was attended by over one hundred 
representatives of racing associations, 
renresenting by proxy 394 tracks. The 
session’ lasted all afternoon and was 
rather lively at times, most of the 
amendments to the rules being dit 
cussed and nearly all adopted in com 
formity with the report of the rule 
committee. The only difference be 
tween the American and Nation 
rules is that on American tracks driv 
ers are not required to carry weiglit 


November 9-15, 


and the associations have the right # » 


declare their meeting ended on the 
last day of their advertised dates im 
stead of the last day of the week. 
All of the other rules were adop 
including the one of which makes 
records in a losing race only a bal 
Horses which have not won a race OF 
reduced their records in one season 
are allowed one second and one se 
ond for each year so performing. 
W. P. Ijams, ‘of Terre Haute, 
Thomas H. Gill, of Milwaukee, and J 
C. Simpson, of St. Paul, were the new, 
directors elected. : 3 
The annual banquet of the Chicas? 
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Driving Club was held in the evening 
and was largely attended by the club 
members and out-of-town horsemen. 

A feature of the evening was the 
presentation to President L. J. Pente- 
eost of a magnificent Swiss chrono- 
meter, chain and fob by his many 
Chicago friends, commemorating his 
fourth election as president of the 
elub. 

The toastmaster was W. P. Ijams, 
president of the American Trotting 
Association, and Judge Dooley pre- 
sented the season’s cups to the fol- 
lowing Winners: Mrs. Mary Burke’s 
Prescius Directum, Charles P. Dry- 
den’s Jack Dryden, C, E. Beveridge’s 
Bessie Custer, George Fuller’s Swamp 
Maiden, James McManus’s Charley 
Bon, Arthur Tanner’s Sadie Colbert, 
A. C. Selleck’s Mr. Ross, George B. 
Dryden's Alcy E., J. Plachy’s Rondo, 
A. Francis Sullivan’s Ardmore, George 
B Dryden’s Trix, James E. O’Brien’s 
Gerald Wilkes, A. G. Ireland's 





| 


Dr. | unhappy.. 


world will never be better till we get 
a@ clean man movement. I spent Sep- 
tember to January in the Chicago 
schools, and boys and girls brought 
me their cigars, pipes and cigarettes 
and wanted to belong to a clean life 
club, but not a church would arrange 
for any thing and they losing all the 
time. 

Then I kept thinking of my old 
home state, Missouri, and the belief 
that there are clean men in Missouri 
enough to make it a good place to 
raise boys and girls. 

It’s so bad now—and all the states 
are—that educated women who see 
the ruined lives and unhappy homes, 
and know that every narcotic, stimu- 
lant and disease is transfered to wife 
and children are refusing to marry 
and many are getting divorces. 

Men, you don’t believe in divorces, 
but suppose your daughter should 
marry a poisoned blooded man and be 
50,000 young men under 


Burns, Jr., John Bangert’s Reelfoot, |25 years of age in our penitentiaries, 


Stiernberg’s Babbling Bess. 
The folowing responded to toasts: 


poisoned blood has to be paid for. In 


order to get together we organized i 





| 


W. H. Smollinger, H. J. Kline, J. C./ the first Clean Life and Happy Fu-! 
Simpson, Walter Palmer, Ed. J. Cur-| ture association in the United States, | 
tin, Dr. Frank EJ Stone and W. H.! February Ist, in Jefferson City, with 


Knight. 





G00D OLD MISSOURL 


I have been out of my old home 
state for about fifteen years and I am 


de.ighted to find that the residents are | fe 


interested in good roads and good 
schools and have made it a good state 
to raise mules, hogs and corn, but 
sorry it is a rotten place to raise boys 
and girls, the most important asset. 

Missouri is like other states, she is 


} 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
j 
} 


| A. Gass assistant, and 


|men, women, boys and girls to send | #Uthorities, 
| but you 
, =] 


| W. L. Dallas president and Hon. H. 


want 10,000 


10c for button, cure for tobacco habit 
Clean Life Stories and plan for hold- 
ing a Clean Life campaign and save 
heart-aches. 


rson City, Mo. 
DR. DORA MARTIN. 





TESTING SEEDS. 


February and March are _ good 


letting tobacco take the life out of her |months in which to make an ear test 
boyhood and therefore the manhood | ° that seed corn you selected last 


of our nation. 


mad over this poisoned weed, 


Our people have gone | 
that } 


} 


Give each ear a number or lay the 


poisons the blood and causes the next | ©@FS Out so that they come in regular 


generation to come into the worl 


a| order. 


Beginning with ear one re- 


weak in nerve force and ability to | move six kernels from each, two from 


make good. It spoils the education 
and hinders the teacher work in the 


room Where these tobacco users are, } 


makes the user 
that it causes 


smell so offensive 
unhappiness in 


home, and little children have to in- | 


hale the poisoned smoke. $800,000,000 


} 
| 
| 


near the butt, two from the center 
and two from near the tip. Take the 
kernels from different rows of kernels. 

Place the kernels from each ear in 


the |@ space of the tester numbered to 


correspond with the ear number. 
When the test is over discard every 


spent last year for smoke and spit,| ear from which the six kernels did 
poisoned blood, nervous children and | 20t grow. 


unhappy homes. 


Some seed corn was planted in 


Only 2 per cent of our boys and | Colorado last year which did not test 


girls finish their education. Talk about | 25 per cent germination. 


the world 
please tell 


getting better! 
me, 


On account of blood | thrown away. 


Planting 


Where? | this kind of seed is money and time 


Farmers who test their 


poison by tobacco, liquor and diseases | Corn and other seeds are many times 


of sin, our children are coming into 
the world nervous wrecks and many 
of them feeble or weak minded, and 
these weak girls are nearly always 
ruined before they are 15 years of 
age. We are raising degenerates who 
are a menace to our country. 

If any thing should come into the 
state of Missouri that would injure 
mules, hogs or corn as tobacco is 
injuring our children and home life, 
our men would come to the rescue, 
and that is why I came back to Mis- 
s0uri. 
homa City, Okla., under the school 
board trying to lessen the accursed 
tobacco so the teachers could teach. 

Conditions same as every where in 
our country—tobacco used from the 
first grade to the high school. Not an 
old maid in the city so unhappy as 
mothers whose boys and girls were 
going to the bad and many had no 
help from the father. The churches 
couldn't do anything on account of 
their tobacco using members and some 
of the preachers smelt as bad as their 
Members. 

We lessened tobacco 75 per cent | 
With only 100 men wearing our but- 
ton so it wasn’t a “kid” league. 
Te were men with heart-aches 

0. 

I'd save everybody heart-aches if I 
could. God only knows the damage 
this nerve-wrecker has done mentally, | 
Morally and physically. There are 
few drunkards who will not tell you 

at he went the tobacco and bad 
language route. 

It's not the game of pool in the pool 

1 that ig ruining our boys, but it’s 
the tobacco, gambling. and dirty 
Stories, It’s not the Sunday baseball 

t injures our young men, but the 
Same as above. The dance hall is all 

The modern dance was started 
the vice dens of France to rouse 
the bad in men and it has never failed. 

Preachers May preach, teachers 


repaid for their time.—D. W. Frear, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





The biggest troubie with the boy on 
the farm is that he isn’t given a fair 
chance. Make the surroundings as 
agreeable as possible and not enforce 
it and the soil will not lack farmers. 





be grown on most any farm, and they 
yield a large amount of fine feed. Oats 
and field peas, rye, rape, corn and 


I spent last winter in Okla-| Vetch are some that can be sown with 


results. 





Study the progress you have made 
in your farm practice and see whether 
it agrees with the teachings of those 
with wider experience. Perhaps your 
success has really been almost a fail- 
ure. 


SHEEP RAISING CAN BE MADE 
PROFITABLE. 








(Continued from Page 7.) 

land will improve, as the manurial 
value of the crops is practically all 
left upon the land and is very evenly 
Gistributed. Like the boll weevil, the 
stomach worm was considered to be 
wholly an evil thing until it was found 
that the methods of prevention and 
circumvention were also the best 
methods for economical production. 

In most parts of the South ewes 
will drop their lambs im November or 
December. Stomach worms are much 
less troublesome in the cooler months. 
Also rape and some other forages 
will furnish good winter feed if plant- 
ed early enougk to make a fair 
growth before the coldest weather. 
Lambs marketed in March or April 
sell at a premium because of the mar- 
ket scarcity of genuine spring lambs 
at that time of the year. 

The dog question is a serious one 





ch and parents plead, but, this 


in many sections, and better state leg- 


Green forage crops of some sort can. 


Address Clean Life Association, Jet- | 








islation is needed to protect flocks 
from the ravages of worthless curs. 
Woven-wire fences will turn dogs. 
While it is expensive to fence large 
pastures in this way, smaller fields 
devoted to forage crops will carry the 
flock in a more healthy condition and 
require much less outlay for fencing. 
The whole forage crop area can be 
fenced and lower portable fences used 





for confining the sheep to the particu- 
lar crop ready for grazing. 

It is seldom that the highly-bred 
and well-kept dogs attack sheep. The 
roving nondescripts do most of the 
damage. Communities in which the 
majority of people consider sheep to 
be of more importance than dogs will 
have a sentiment that is not health- 
ful for dogs that travel independently. 





IS IT TO BE GOOD-BYE? 


My Dear Friend: 
Are you going to leave 
We hope not, because 


us? 


we've been 


| friends so long. 


If IL consulted my own feelings I’d 
keep sending you my paper until it 


. ™ # eF | Was entirely convenient for you to 
Charles Volger’s Nellie Long, E. F.|some from our “best” families, but | renew, but “the 


machine must have 
fuel to run on.” 

I feel I’ve done my part by giving 
you the best farm paper in the coun- 
try. 

I’ve spared no expense in getting 
the best writers, the greatest farm 
to help and guide you, 
haven’t done your part. 

AS THE MATTER STANDS 
THIS WILL BE THE. LAST COPY 
SOME OF YOU WILL RECEIVE UN- 


Your friend at St. 


» bye 


LESS. YOU SIGN THE COUPON BE- 
LOW. 

Unless this notice serves to bring 
you back, you and I and our entire 
staff of editors and writers, must part 
company, unless your subscription is 
paid up. 

Wouldn't it pain you to say. good- 
to Colman’s Rural World? I! 
hope 80. . 

Come back into the folds by -sign- 
ing the coupon and returp it to me 
at once so you won’t miss the next 
issue. : 

If. you return. the coupon below at 
once we will be glad to send you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE your choice of 
any one of the gifts below. We give 
these gifts to induce you to renew 
promptly. 


Louis. 


President Colman’s Rural World. 


Take Your Choice of These Usetul Gifts 


No. 1. SEWING AWL. You can 
sew old or new harness, saddles, can- 
vas, tents, rugs, carpets, shoes, grain 





bags and many other things with this 
awl. The patent needle is diamond 
point and will go through thickest of 
leather. Awl comes complete with 
three needles and reel of waxed 
thread, ready for use the moment you 
get it. Full directions with each out- 
fit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2. EVER-SHARP SHEARS. 
Eight inches long, equipped with a 
new and simple attachment that keeps 
them always sharp, and enables them 





to cut anything from wet tissue paper 
to a horseblanket. Positively guaran- 


| teed for five years by the manufactur- 
;ers and heavily nickel-plated. 


Every 
home needs a pair of these tension 


shears. 
No, 3. 


THREE-BLADE POCKET 





KNIFE, Three 


Made especially for us. 





splendid blades, of very fine cutlery 
steel. This knife is built for business 
and is strong enough and sharp 
enough to rip a cotton bale or cut a 
sapling. Measures 8% inches when 
opened. Bone handle. Sent by mail, 
prepaid. 


No. 4. BARBER’S RAZOR, import- 
ed from Germany. 
of selected steel, 
ground, 


Guaranteed. Made 
hand-forged, extra 


hollow 5-8-inch polished 





blade, black horn handle. With ordi- 
nary care will last for years, and won't 
pull. You will find this razor nearly 
the equa! of any $3.00 razor. Sent 
prepaid. ready for immediate use, Ex- 
tra good value. 


No. 5. ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEASPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 





which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
years. The edges are handsomely 
beaded after the design of the most 
expensive spoons made. Made for 
every day usage and keep their bril- 
liant finish 











one (or three) years. 


Gift I have numbered below. 


What Gift do you want?.......... 
NGIMO Sas 6 


eevee eeee eeeeeeeeee eee 


. Address 


eee wee ere eee eee ee eeerees 


from the time it is now paid to. 





PLEASE SIGN THIS GCOUPON TODAY 


August Frank, President Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
I enclose $1.00 (or $2.00) for which extend Colman’s Rural World 
In accordance with your special offer, you are 
to cancel what I owe for back papers and send me free of charge the 


eeeeeeeeeeereee 


ee ee eee 


NOTE—lIf your subscription is already paid ahead you can take ad- 
vantage of this remarkable offer and we will extend your subscription 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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Home Circle 


AN OPTIMIST. 








Ole Uncle Finn was a good old chap, 
But he never seemed fer to care a rap. 
If the sun forgot 
To rise some day, 
Just like as not 
Ole Finn would say: 
“Oncommon dark, this here we're in. 
But ‘taint so bad as it might ’a’ been.” 


But a big cyclone came ‘long one day, 
An’ the town was wrecked and blowed 
away. 

When the storm had passed 

We stood around 
And thought at last 
Ole Finn had found 
The state o’ things he was buried in 
About as bad as it could ’a’ been. 


‘im out o’ the twisted 
wreck, 
And lifted a rafter off his neck. 
He was bruised an’ cut, 
And a sight to see; 
He was ruined, but 
He says, says he, 
With a weak look ‘round anda 
smashed up grin, 
“Taint half so bad as it might ’a’ 
been!” 


So we dug 


But after all, it’s the likes o’ Finn 
Makes this world fit fer livin’ in. 
When days are drear 
And skies are dark, 
It’s, good to hear 
Some ole cuss bark, 
“Now see here, son,” with a cheerful 
grin, 
“Taint half so bad as it might ‘a’ 
been!” 
—Adapted 





LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT 
By Mrs. H. Peterman. 


Dear Circle Friends:—I have just 
finished reading S. A. Bassett’s letter 
asking that we not let the circle page 
go down, and as I am of an impulsive 
nature, it just reminded me that I had 
not written for some months, and this 
is as good a time to begin as any. 
So if you will not all look at me ina 
“cross tone of voice” I will write 
whatever comes into my mind. 

We have some splendid members in 
our circle and we could make the page 
far more attractive than it is if we 
would only awaken to that fact. Some 
are just waiting for the thoughts of 
others. Each depends too much upon 
the other. Let’s not do that any more, 
but come up with our part of life’s 
duty in trying to seatter seeds along 
the pathway of some one. 

{ am always cheerful under all 
conditions, regardless of what comes 
into my life. Sometimes I get a little 
bit despondent, but it soon gives place 
to a brighter spot of my nature. My 
life has not all been one perpetual 
summer with rippling brooks and 
blooming flowers by any means. I 
have gathered some thistles along the 
way, and there has been a few thorns 
in my pillow. But I look on the 
bright side and the thorns are soon 
transformed to beautiful roses. Then 
it is when I smell the sweet frag- 
rance along the avenues of life. 

Since the death of my husband, a 
year ago, I have been living alone. 
It is not pleasant at all, but that is 
the best I could do. I am going to 
begin working soon, perhaps next 
week, then I will not have time to 
think of the past. After one has been 
at home for years it is a little hard 
to start out into the commercial 
world and try to compete with the 
younger women and girls. But I feel 
the need of association with the out- 
side world. I have been at home so 
closely the last three years I feel 
that I have retrograded so much, and 
I know it will be better for me to 
take my place with other women in 
the bread and butter line. 

I went to Western Kansas last Oc- 
tober and visited eighteen days. Had 
a nice enjoyable time with old friends 
of twenty years ago. 

I think that is one of the most beau- 
tiful countries I most ever saw. The 
roads are so nice and smooth. The 
farmers are all prosperous and have 
large beautiful teams and fine auto- 
mobiles and enjoy life splendidlv. 

I had the pleasure of listening to 
Earnest J. Sias a few weeks ago, 
when he gave his famous lecture at 


SIDE. 





our opera house, “The Crime of 
Poverty,” and not only myself, but a 
full house enjoyed a splendid literary 
feast. He is certainly a splendid 
speaker. And I was so indelibly im- 
pressed with a sad story which he 
told that I am going to tell it to you, 
not to make you sad, however, but to 
show how we have to suffer for the 
mistakes of others. A man had gone 
from his eastern home to Western 
Canada and took a homestead. Left 
his wife and two little children be- 
hind until he could prepare the new 
home for their coming. After one year 
the home was sufficiently equipped for 
the reception of wife and children. 
When they were nearing their desti- 
nation she was anxious about the sta- 
tion lest the conductor should forget 
to notify her, so she asked him quite 
often not to forget to call her station 
as it was in the night and a fierce 
snow storm was sweeping across the 
Canadian plains-at that time. A man 
sitting across the way from her as- 
sured her that there would be no 
chance for her to miss her station for 
he says “I know this entire country 
and I will tell you when we come to 
your station.” Presently the train 
slowed up, the man told her that was 
her station. She took the children 
and got off. The train started and 
went sixty miles before it stopped 
again. The conductor came in to as- 
sist the lady off. Seeing the seat va- 
cant he turned and asked the man 
across the way what had become of 
the woman and children, he said that 
he thought the last stop was her sta- 
tion and told her so and that she had 
gotten off. The conductor, wild with 
indignation, says, “My God man, did 
you tell that lady to get off back at 
that other station, in all this storm: 
there is nothing there but a platform, 
no depot nor house within twenty 
miles.” He rushed in to the depot 
and dispatched for orders to back up 
but that took two more hours to go 
sixty miles and when they arrived 
there the woman and two little child- 
ren were frozen to death. The hus- 
band was waiting at the other station 
for them. You see what one has to 
suffer for the mistakes or smartness 
of others. If that man had attended 
to his own affairs the conductor would 
have seen that the woman reached her 
own station in safety. 

That made my blood run 
could hardly get over it. 

My letter is long, so I will close, 
but I wish so much that one and all 
would come back and we will have a 
good page again. Lets renew ac- 
quaintance again. Lets make the 
editor smile. Come now, all of you. 


cold. I 





FROM AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 


ye By Mrs. Lillie Brothers. 


It has been some time since I had 
a letter printed in the Circle, but I 
see the letters are so few, perhaps 
this time mine will not find the waste 
basket. In Gov. Colman’s time, I 
was a correspondent and got the pa- 
per in that way, but since then, I 
suppose the editors found more wor- 
thy notes to print, that my letters 
might help fill the waste basket, but 
I will try once more. This winter 
has been very pleasant in our part of 
the country, had but little, very cold 
weather, zero but one morning this 
winter, no sudden changes or bliz- 
zards, as we have read about sweep- 
ing over the eastern states, had about 
a foot and a half of snow. It is just 
now beginning to thaw off, will soon 
be gone from the valley, but there 
will be plenty of snow on the hills 
around us for some time yet. Some 
of you may like to know what I do 
in winter time. I try to get the work 
done, that I leave undone during the 
summer and fall, when I am always so 
busy picking and packing the fruits 
we grow in our orchard, the canning, 
preserving, pickling and drying is all 
to be done by one pair of hands. I 
have made one new comforter and 
the tops for two more; did quite a lot 
of mending, some new sewing, some 
little fancy work, and all the resting 
and reading I have time for. As soon 
as the snow is gone, and I just love to 
be out doors in yard and flower gar- 
den. I haven’t very many flowers. I 
am always trying to get different 
kinds that live from year to year. I 
have only succeeded in getting one 
ever-blooming rose to grow yet, and 
have bought and set out so many of 
them, but they are always. such tiny 
plants and roots that they do not 





get a start before winter sets in, 
then they die, but some time I may be 
able to get some larger plants. I 
hope so anyway. Last fall I got two 
little bulbs of lily of the valley, but 
I do not know if they will grow or not, 
until warm weather, perhaps not as 
I want them so bad. I would just like 
to take a walk in some of your old 
flower gardens, where the flowers 
have been growing for years, that is 
the kind I love. My letter seems to be 
all flower talk. What is hapening to 
our page in the “Home Circle?” There 
is searcely ever more than two or 
three short letters, and we used to 
have such a breezy page, all for our 
own. Who are to blame for lack 
of letter? Do the editors want the 
space for other uses? I would just 
like to know. Mrs. Cody have just 
read your letter. Would love a per- 
sonal letter from you. Mrs. Mardis, 
there is a little sweet clover grows 
here, white bloom, but people say 
stock will not eat it unless starved 
into it. Today, February 23 is just 
like a spring day, but if the ground- 
hog ever ventured out February 2nd 
he saw his shadow, and will not see 
him again before the middle of 
March, so we are not counting on 
making garden for some time to 
come. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S CREED. 





‘We believe that soil likes to eat as 
well as its owner, and ought, there- 
fore, to be liberally fed. 





“We believe in large crops which 


leave the land better than they found : 
it—making the farmer and the farm; 


both glad at once. 

We believe in going to the bottom! 
of things and, therefore,, in deep 
plowing and enough of it. 
better with a subsoil plow. 


“We believe that every farm aa 


own a good farmer. 


“We believe that the best fertilizer} 
for any soil is a spirit of industry, } 


enterprise, and intelligence. 
this, lime and gypsum, bones and 
green manure, marl and guano, will 
be of little use. 

“We believe in good fences, 
barns, good farm houses, good stock, 
good orchards, and children enough, 
to gather the fruit. 

“We believe in a clean kitchen, a 
neat wife in it, a spinning wheel, a 
clean cupboard, a dairy, and a clean 
conscience. 

“We firmly disbelieve in farmers 
that will not improve; in farms that 
grow poorer every year; in starving 
cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into 
clerks and merchants; in farmers’ 
daughters unwilling to work, and in 


Without | ture. 


good to which 


*September until the Ist of May. 


Tired 
Blood 


That which ts lacking in vitality, 
debilitated, weak and thin, can. 
not possibly give proper nourish« 
ment and strength—it must be 
purified, built up and vitalized by 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA, 


BEAUTIOLA 





agi 
The Popular, Magical ang 
Guaranteed Beautifier, The 
rage of the age. Accept ng 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you will re 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and Beauty 
Cream, with full particulars. THE BEA 


TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg., 8% 
Louis, U. 8S. A. 





———— 


coast of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, but they are no longer canned 
north of Maryland. The oyster occurs 
in the gulf on the west coast of.Flori- 
da and along .the shorp to: Texas. 
There is a large business in canning 
oysters in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
A few oysters are found on the Pa- 
cific coast, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant canning. The abund- 
ance of oysters in Chesapeake bay 
made canning operations most profit- 
able there, and the output acquired a 
reputation which still gives it some 
preference in the market. Prior to 
1900, probably 95 per cent of the 
canned oysters were put up in Balti- 
more or in the immediate vicinity, 
The southern or gulf oyster, however, 
has been proved to be equally good 





All the: for canning purposes and the industry 
ihas rapidly assumed 


large propor- 
tions in those localities. 

The oysters grow naturally on the 
hard reefs in from 15 to 180 feet of 
water, depending upon the tempera- 
In the gulf they grow in shal- 
lower water. They will also grow in 
the bayous and flats by transplanting 


and furnishing shells or hard objects 


the spawn may become at- 
tached. The different states regulate 
the time when the fishing may be done, 
which is generally from the Ist of 
The 
oysters for canning are usually taken 


from the beds between the ist of Oc- 


tober and the ist of April. 





GOOD RECIPES. 





Chicken Pie--Have your chicken 
nicely dressed; boil until tender and 


all farmers ashamed of their voca- season well; make crust and line pam; 


tion or who drink whisky until honest 
people are ashamed of them.” 








NE ’ ‘thirds filled. 
OYSTERS WERE CANNED EARLY. chicken Was boiled in, and add wale 





Bivalve Enterprise Was Developed in 
Baltimore. 





Oysters were among the first prod- 
ucts canned in this country. It is 
recorder that some were put up in an 
experimental way in New York in 
1819, though they did not become a 
commercial proposition until the work 
was developed in Baltimore in 1844. 
In the beginning all the oysters were 
shucked raw, by hand. In 1885 it was 
found that by scalding the oysters in 
boiling water the shells would parti- 
ally open and the labor of shucking 
could be lessened. Two years later 
the system of steaming them instead 
of scalding was developed, and no ma- 


terial change in method has taken  pytter, 


place since that time. 


put in layer of chicken, then a layer 


lof cracker crumbs, then a layer of 


chicken, etc., until the pan is two 
Put in the liquor the 


if needed. Season with butter, salt 
and pepper. Put on upper crust and 
bake until a nice brown. 

Gold Cake—One-third cup butter, 
one and one-half cups sugar, one cup 
ful sweet milk, three cupsful flout, 
yolks of four eggs, two teaspoonsful 
baking powder; flavor with lemon; 
bake in layers and put together with 
jelly. 

Pumpkin Pie—Stew the pumpkin a 
dry as possible without burning; ru 
it through a colander; to one pint 
the pumpkin add three eggs, one cup 
milk, one teacup sugar, half teaspoon- 
ful salt; add nutmeg or ginger to 
taste. ‘The above quantity will make 
two pies. 

Soft’ Sugar Cookies—One-half cup 
one cup sugar, one-quarter 
teaspoon of nutmeg, one egg, three 


Oysters are obtained by dredging and one-half cups of flour, three te@ 
and by tonging, the former upon the spoonsful of baking powder, one h 


reefs and in the deeper water, and the cyp of sweet milk; 


latter in the shallow bayous. 


roll out, sprin 


with sugar and bake in moderate 


The oyster is a marine bivalve of oven. 


the genus ostrea, the species used in } 
this country being ostrea virginiana,’ jy the yolks of 


Orange Cream Pie—Beat thorough: 
two eggs with one- 


writes A. W. Bitting, food technolo-'cyp of sugar, add two heaping table- 
gist U. S. bureau,of chemistry. It is spoons corn starch or flour, dissolve 
found along thecoast, chiefly in the,jn a little milk; pour into one : 
shallow waters at the mouths of riv-} poiling milk and cook five minutes; 


ers and in bays. 


Chesapeake bay has‘ e¢ool and flavor with one teaspoo 


long been noted for the abundance of; of orange extract and pour into # 


its oysters. They are found naturally | paked crust; beat the whites, put o& 
far; the top and brown in oven. 
Frosting—Put one cup of sugar and 


all along the Atlantic coast as 
north as Massachusetts, and at one 


time were abundant in Long Island’ enough water to cover sugar in a pam 


sound. Active dredging depleted the 


tained only by cultivation and restrict- 
ing dredging operations. 
canned on the 


beds and now the supply is nc | 


Some oysters are 


and set on stove to boil; when # 
threads pour slowly into well 
white of an egg; beat until quite 
thick; add flovoring and spread 08 
cake. : 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 





HOGS. 
MEADOWBROOK STOCK FARM, L. M. 
Wade, Pro Centretown, Mo., Breeder and 


raiser of thoroughbred Poland China hogs. 
Prices reasonable. Young stock for sale at 
all tim dence a pl re, 

== 





es. Corr 








TOBACCO, 


LONG GREEN leaf tobacco to chew or 
smoke, Twenty and twenty-five cents per 
pound. True Cutler, Holt, Mo. 


— —— 


DOGS. 


FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. J. D. 
Stodghill. Shelbyville, Ky. 


= 




















a 
SCHOOLS. 








—— 





—_—— 


HELP WANTED. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for gov- 

ernment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vaca- 
tions: steady work. Parcel post means many 
appointments. Common _ education  suffi- 
ecient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write immedi- 
ately for free list of positions open _ to 
ou. Franklin Institute, Dept. E168 Ro- 
ehester, N. Y. 














FARMS AND LANDS. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly no mat- 
ter where or what tt is, Be your own 
agent. Pay no commission. Particulars 
free. Dept. L., Co-operative Salesman Co., 
Lincoln Nebr, 


“RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 


people, righ priées, Tight terms. 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 








IF YOU WANT farms or ranches in the 
Ozarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 89, 160 
acres and up, at price from $20.00 and up, 
write A. J. Johnston, Merchants Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE’ cheap, location southwest 
Missouri; eleven hundred acres; fenced; well 
watered with springs: part hill pasture; 
farming land level and no rocks; good barn; 
two houses (poor); four miles from town 
having two trunk lines. Terms; splendid 
stock farm, Address, Box 285, Carterville, 
Mo. 


TEXAS SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 
state. You can buy good land at $2 per 
pay 5c am acre cash and no more for 40 
years but 3 per cent interest; send 6c post- 
age for further information. Investor Pub, 
Co., Desk 51, San Antonio, Texas. 

TEXAS SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 
staie; you can buy good land at $2 per 
acre; pay Se per acre cash and no more 














for 10 years, but 3 per cent interest; send | 


6c postage for further informations. Investor 
Publishing Co., Dept. 77, San Antonio, Tex. 


IDEAL HOME—1i20 acres. 
ter piped to house and barn. 





Mountain wa- 
In pine grove. 


Chicken houses, brooders. Half mile to 
Dost ffice, stores, hotels. Specially desir- 
able for weak. lungs. Alfalfa, grain, gar- 
den, berries, Beautiful, picturesque. Price 
$5,000.00. $1,000.00 against to run long | 
time. Allison, Rye, Pueblo Co., Colorado, 





SEED CORN, 





SELECT SEED CORN—Locust Hill Stock | 


Farm, Culpeper, Virginia. 





SEED CORN—Boone Co, and Johnson, Co., 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded, $2.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, L. H. Gale. Hayti, Mo. 





SEED CORN—White Elephant, selected | 
quality. both old and new, all graded, test- 
ed seed, $2.00 per bushel shelled. tobt. 
Plate, Mexico, Mo. 
=— 





CLOVER SEED. 
NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
gg leaf tobacco... J. T. Mardis, 
y. 








| SWEET CLOVER SEED 
large biennial yellow. 
Sent on request, 
Falmouth Ky. 


Pure white and 
Prices and circular 
Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, 





bons — 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


STRAWBERRY plants, 
5.000, $9.00. List free, 
sonia, Ark, 





$2.00 per 1,000, 
James Sterling, Jud- 





MEBANE COTTON SEED. Grown on first 
tlass bottom land, ginned early in October, 
sacked and delivered to your station while 
they last for $1 per bushel. . H. Purdy, 


Bristow Oklahoma, 





GODBEY’S POOR LAND CORN is in a 
elass by itself, weighs 62 lbs, per bu.; su- 
r to all other sorts for meal. Grits, 
i all milling purposes. Make «a 
on thin land than any other 
sort. Price, $1 per pk., $3 per bu. Triumph, 
Nancy Hall and Porterica Yam Sweet Po- 
tato plants, price $1.75 per 1,000. Full in- 
structions for keeping sweet potatoes all 
the year around given free with every or- 
der. Tomato plants, all leading varieties 
} April 1st to May ist. Price $1 per 
000. T. K, Godbey, Waldo. Fila. 










JACKS AND JENNETS, 


————— 


Write De- | 


acre; | 


Falmouth, | 


| Eggs. 15, T5c: 100, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
; raised; early cockerels, $1. 
' 
J 
| 


|, eggs, $2.00 per 13; 
13. 


POULTRY. 





FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 





EGGS from my choice strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $1.00 per 15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs, A. E. Glendenning, May- 
wood, Mo, 





PARTRIDGE 
per 15; 
Robinson, R. 1, 


WYANDOTTE 
$5.00 per 100 prepaid. 
Smithville, Mo, 


eggs, $1.00 
James L: 





MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed 51 Ibs.; eggs, $3 per 12; tsarred P., 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. Circular free. Geo, 
W. Wingo & Son, R. 9-B, Mayfield, Ky. 











Sci PiKIOR, WINNING, laying, Single 
Comb White Leghorns, eggs, chicks. Arm- 
strong Lros., Bex 1, Arthur, Mo, 

ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds, eggs 
from range flock $4.00 per hundred. Speciai 
matings $1.00 and $2.00 for 15 eggs. Halt 
Red Farm, Hale, Mo. 





WHITE RUNNER and 


Buff Orpington 
drakes for sale; 


eges from Anconas, White 
Leghorns. White Orpingtons and duck. Fine 
stock, reasonable price. J. M. Wilson, 
Jonesburg, Mo. 





EVERYBODY learn shorthand; 20 lessons 
free including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty's School, Topeka, Kan. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





HELPFUL LITERATURE for Bible stu- 
dents on aplication. Emma Paschal, 305 
Cypress St.. San Antonio, Texas. 


HOW TO MAKE Spanish rods and cold- 
ometers for treasure seeking. Formula free, 
send 15 cents for printing and postage. - Ad- 








dress Jewell Novelty Works, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes, 


Ten cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, 
NE 











BEGIN early for a profitable 1914; sell 
the Imperial Self-heating Iron; ¢$°° °0 to 
$20.00 per day profits; salary or commue- 
sion: agents wanted everywhere. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co... Memphis, Tenn. 

NEW CENTURY SHAVING OUTFIT— 
| one hollow ground razor, one razor hone, 
}one razor strop, one decorated china mug, 


}one bar shaving soap, one lather brush, one 
| easel mirror, one barber's towel, one box 
} talcum powder, one barber's comb, one hair 
brush, all in a box for $2.75. In ordering 
| write your name and address plain. Harry 
Jewell New 


Batavia, York. 


FASHION POINTERS, 





The newest fans are irregular in 
shape, the sticks at one side being 
much shorter than at the other, 





Both long and short sleeves will be 
seen the coming season, <s some of 
the best designers are showing one 
length and others equpally as good 
are showing another. 





A new design for suit coats is cut 
away in front with short, full backs, 
sometimes box plaited. 





Garlands of pink roses are used for 
trimming evening dresses of white 
satin, tulle and lace. 

Embroidered chiffon blouses are 
among the season’s favored styles, and 
this material is also used for veiling 
evening dresses. 





Short taffeta jackets and coatees 
are worn with skirts of crepe and 
other materials. 





Although bouffant effects are strong- 
ly favored, many of the stylish skirts 
are straight and caught up on both 
sides with no idea of the panier ef- 
fect. 





A Natural Riser. 
“That swimmer is a great diver. I 
wonder where he learned.” 
“He didn’t have to learn. He’s been 
going down and up all his life.” 








Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORN, won all firsts 
and secends at Chillicothe and the highest 
} scoring pullet in the show and Ist pen at 
| Gallatin. Have two finely mated pens tirst, 
$3, second, $2 per 15. Utility eggs $1.vv 
per 15, $5 per 100. J. H. Gallatin, Chilli- 
cothe. Mo, 





THOROUGHBRED, bred to lay. Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15, D. E Rosenbarger Todd, 


Okla. 





SINGLE C B MINORKCAS and Rose Comb 
iR. I. Red, Stock and Fr. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla, 


WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs, 15 $1.50; 100 


Cedar Vale, Kan. 


eggs. 

















ner ducks, White egg strain; show winners. 
$1.25 per 13. S. C. Refs (Carver strain) 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs M. A. Easley, 





EGGS—From B. P. Rocks, Rhode 


Island 
Reds, White Orpingtons; al! of the best 
strains; prices $2 r 15 $3.50 per 30;. $5 
per 45; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Orewyler, Miami, Okla. 





| 

| TIP TOP BARRED ROCKS. Eggs from 
my nine strains $1.59 per 13. ¢. C. Waller, 
Vermont), Mo. 





also 
| best new, potato known. Circular. Sidney 


' 
' 
\ WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; 
| Schmidt, ‘Chillicothe, Mo. 





SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS—No f 
in existence; eggs for 


er stock 
hatching, $2.50 per 15; 





$4 per 30. Frank Miller, Route 7, Okla- 
|homa City, Okla, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, exclusively farm 





; two $1,060 each. 
$4.90. J. D. Bradshaw, 
Barnett, Mo., R. F. D, 





FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
Barred P. Rocks, $1 per 
J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo. R, 4. 





ANCONAS—-Best chicken for farm  pur- 
poses. Small eaters; best layers. My stock 
is first-class. -Eggs for hatching, $2 for 30; 
$5.00 per hundred. Baby chicks, $2 per 
dozen. T. Z. Richey, Cannelton, Indiana, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS of the 
Thompson Ringlet strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, some cocks, cockerels and hens direct 
from BE. B. Thompson of New York. Pen 
eggs, $2 to $3 for 15. Utility flock eggs, 
$1.25 for 1f or $3.59 for 50, $6 for 100, Dates 
for eggs booked in advance. Circulars free. 
A. F. Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 








ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes and 
Brown Leghorns; eggs by express or post. 
Write for free poultry book. Sunnyside 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Owensville, Mo. 





EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 
pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs, 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 





FOR SALE or exchange, a good young 
Jack. Would exchange for draft or saddle 
Mare, J. W. Martin, Odessa, Mo. 

—_ 











" HORSES. 











REGISTERED saddle stallions two and 
four years old. Sire Chester Mede 1676. By 
Chester Dare No. 10. These horses are 
Priced worth the money. Craig Bros.. Pitts- 
Ville, Mo. 
aA 


FOR SALE—Registered trotting stal- 
lions, mares, colts and fillies at very 
low prices. Colman Stock Farm, 
Creve Coeur, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
1p TALLION—For sale, a coming %-year- 
id registered trotting stallion, grandson of 
Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%, sire of 63 trotters 
- °¢ pacers; large; $250; other breeding 
wxck. W A. White, Sarcoxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 











AGENTS. 
were PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
bh camp in each town to distribute free 
ulars and take orders for concentrated 





Ziegler Co., 


ROSE COMB REDS, eges, $4.25, 100 eggs: 
$2.75 50; $1.25. 15. Fishel strain. English 
White Indian Runner duck eggs, $2.50, 12 
eggs: Add 20 per cent on egg prices, I 
will prepay parcel post or express. James 
A. Harris, Latham, Kansas. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
Ist, 2G and 5th puilets, ist, 2d, 34 and 4th 
eockerels, and ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 


$1.00 BUYS 15 eggs from rose comb R. I. 
Red prize-winners, $5.00 per 100. Fine 
winter layers. Write me, Mrs. C. A. Durnell, 
Hillside Poultry Farm, Mansfield, Mo. 

















LIVE STOCK. 


THE AYRSHIRE, the cow that gives the 
most milk for food consumed. I can spare 
a few good ones, L. A, Tucker, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy: Jer- 








$5.00. Mrs, Arthur Lemert, 

WHITE WYANDOTTES; good scoring 
cockerels, $3.50, $5; few cheaper vekerels. 
White. Langshans,. Write your wants. Mrs. 
Howard Erhart, Independence, Kan | 


EGGS from Fawn and White Indian Run- | 


Exeter, Mo. | 


Mrs. M: EB. | 





























vorings in tubes, 447 G, 
Dearborn st.. Chicago. 


seys. Write me for prices, 5 ting age you 
want. D. 8S. Mayhew. Monett. Mo. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium. 


9866. Girl’s Coat. 

Cut ian 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
It requires 3 1-8 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. Price 10c: 
9851. Ladies’ Girdles in Four Styles. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
<0 inches waist measure. It requires 
for No. 1, 5-8 yard of 24-inch material, 
for No. 2, 1-2 yard of 45-inch material; 
for No. 3, 1-2 yard of 36-inch material, 
and for No. 4, 3-8 yard of 36-inch ma- 


terial for a 24-inch size: Price 10c.° 
9868. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women, 
Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 4 3-4 yards of 40- 


inch material for a 16-year size, Price 
10c. 
9856. Lady’s House Dress, 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
6 1-4 yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size, 

9676. GirPs Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 3-8 yards of 44- 
inch material for a 10-year size. Price 
10c. 


9872. Girls Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 


material for a 10-year size, without 
the bolero 3-4 yard less. Price 10c. 
9648. Lady’s Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It reguires 3 3-8 yards of 36- 
inch material for the medium size. 
Price 10c. 

9868—9871. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9868, cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 9871, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 7 1-2 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a medium size, for the en- 
tire costume. This calls for twe sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each pattern, 


These patterns: will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL. WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern. No.........Size........Yearg 


WUE. <.cn0 ous ou) 3 Oe) enn se ae ce 


Name 
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Horseman 
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The Walnut Hall Farm consigned 33 
two year olds to the mid-winter sale 
in New York City. They were the get} 
of Mogo and San Francisco 2:07%. 














September Ist to 5th are the dates 
of the Greenup, Illinois, fair and race | 
meeting. Nelson Sharp is. the secre- | 
tary and an enlarged racing program | 
is being arranged. | 

Hampton, Iowa, will hold their an-| 
nual fair and race meeting in August | 
this year, 
fair and following the fair at Mason 
City. A-good program will be an- 
nounced later, and will include a num- | 
ber of class races for $300 purses and 
two stake races for $500 each. | 








Effie Logan (Dam. of Jim Logan | 

2:02%4, Sir Albert S 2:03% and Daa/| 
Logan 2:07%) has been sent to Pleas- 
anton, California, to be mated with Joe | 
Patchen II 2:03%. It will be safe to 
bet that barring accidents and racing | 
luck, the result of the union will be | 
very near a two-minute pacer. 





More or less of the apples in wy 
cellar will become affected with rot; 


i y should be looked over and those | ithe brunt of the affliction during the | jection. 


that have commenced to decay ought} 
to be made use of as feed for the pigs 
and other animals instead of being al- 
low<~ to rot. 





The prize egg contests seem to be 
g -dually approaching the three hun-| 
dred egg limit. One of the layers at 
the Oregon agricultural college is 
credited with having laid 291 eggs in 
a year, which is just ten eggs in ad- 
vance of the record made by a White 
Leghorn at the Connecticut state ex- 
periment station. 





Report has been received recently 
from Russia to the effect that Soprano 
2:03%, won the great International 
race there on Sunday, January 5th, 
defeating Belle Bird 2:09%, and the 
stallion, General H. 2:04%. The race 
was a dash of a mile, There had been 
a heavy snow a few days before the 
race, making the track bad and the 
time slow. The time for the mile was 
2:16. Soprano was driven by Alexan- 
der Finn. 





Pea straw has been found by Prof. 
Reise of Brunswick, Germany, to 
yield 24 per cent of cellulose; bean 
straw, 33; and asparagus straw, 9. 
These materials have been made into 
paper and other sources of supply may 
be found in cornstalks, cane stalks, 
numerous grasses, and weeds of vari- 
ous sorts. None of these materials ap- 
proach pulp wood, however, with its 
45 or 50 per cent of cellulose fibre. 





The cost of hired help on farms has 
nearly dcubled since 189%, according 
to government reports. The increase 
is along two lines, that of wages per 
jaan and also in amount of labor 
hired. The wages have increased 
about one-third, or from an average of 
$22 per month to an average of near- 
ly $30 per month. In the north At- 
lantic states, the increase was from 
$28 to a present average of $34, both 
these figures being for labor per 
month without board. To pay the 
wages of the average hired man at 
present rates would require an aver- 
age production of one-nineteenth 
acres of corn, or 2.4 acres of wheat, or 
2.6 acres of oats, or a half an acre of 
potatoes, or 1.8 acres of hay every 
month. 

A scientific examination of a man 
of strange powers, who has been giv- 
ing in Munich, exhibitions of swallow- 
ing : ogs and fishes and bringing them 
forth alive, hag been reported by a 
German physician. As many ag thir- 


ty exhibitions were given daily. He! 


first drank water by the quart, then 
swallowed about twenty frogs or gold- 
fish in succession, and while serving 
as a living tank for these animals he 
moved about freely and conversed. 
Then, by an inaudible effort, he caus- 
ed the creatures to escape singly, after 
which he brought up the water 
through a tube, aiding by pressure 
with his hands. The exhibitor was a 
quiet, natural appearing man of 63, 
small, but well nourished, and his 
power of rumination, evidently inher- 


—— 





ited, was exercised when a boy as a 


trick, and later as a source of in- 
come; The X-rays revealed only or- 
dinary healthy organs. The stomach | 
seemed even smaller than normal, and 
the digestive organs and esophagus 
showed nothing unusual. It was con- | 
cluded that-the stomach simply had | 
abnormal. elasticity. 





METHODS TO CONTROL BLIND | 
STAGGERS, WHICH IS CAUSING 
THE DEATH OF THOU- 
SANDS OF HORSES. 


In past years horses have died by 
the thousands in Texas, Iowa, Kan- 





fecting the nervous system, popularly 
known as blind staggers or forage | 
poisoning. The department has re-| 
ceived urgent requests for help against | 
this disease from 16 different states, 


| and as a result it is now publishing | 


a bulletin containing definite instruc- | 
tions for combating this disease. | 
The states that appealed to the de- 
partment for assistance include the | 
i following: Colorado, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, | 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Caro-} 
lina, Oregon, South Carolina, South 

Dakota, Virginia and West Virginia. 

This shows the universality of the | 
disease. Kansas and Nebraska bore 
past year, but other states have also | 
suffered seriously. Kansas has had | 
more than her ghare. Severe out-| 
breaks extended over almost the en-| 
tire state in 1891 and since that date 
have recurred with equal severity on 
two occasions in various portions of 
the state. 

The bulletin takes notice of the fact | 
that additional deaths have undoubt- | 
edly been due to the use of fake} 
“cures” sold by unscrupulous persons. 
It is reported that in Nebraska “black- | 
leg vaccine” was used on at least 
1,600 unaffected horses, nearly 1,500 | 
of which are said to have died as a} 
direct result. 

Investigators have practically estab- | 
lished that this horse disease can be | 
controlled effectively only by a total 
change of feed and forage. It is quite 
obvious that there is a direct connec- 
tion between the green forage, ex- 
posed pasturage, and newly-cut hay 
or fodder which the horses eat and 
this cerebro spinal meningitis, as the | 
disease igs known to. scientists. In 
fact, eating of such forage when con- 
taminated is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant cause. Over 95 per cent of 
eases of this disease in Kansas and 
Nebraska during the outbreak of 1912 





were maintained under such condi- 
tions. | 
Great care must be taken that! 


horses do not obtain the dangerous | 
forage unknown to their owners. The} 
owner of one farm informed the de- 
partment’s investigator that his dead 
horses had eaten nothing but old hay | 
and grain. 

“But what about the closely-crop- 
ped grass in this pasture?” remarked 
the investigator, noticing the adjacent | 
field. 

“Oh,” answered the farmer 
cently, “I always turn the 
horses into pasture overnight.” 

Many horses have died from blind | 
staggers caused by eating moldy baled | 
hay. As soon as the hay was elimi- | 
nated the disease ceased. Other horses | 
in the vicinity, not fed upon this hay, | 
failed to contract this disease. Later 
some of the moldy bales were opened | 
and exposed to the sun for three or} 
four weeks. After this the hay was | 
fed to horses without producing any 
ill effect. Forage poisoning, therefore, 
seems not to be an infection, but 
rather what is called “auto-intoxi- 
cation”—that is, it is due to certain 
chemical poisons or toxins formed by 
the activity of internal organisms. 
These poisons may be present when 
the forage is taken into the body or 
may be formed in the stomach. The 
nature of this poison is still unknown. 
Characteristic Symptoms of This Dis- 

ease, 

When the horse is taken with the 
blind staggers it usually exhibits a 
disturbance of the appetite, depres- 
sion, and weakness, while there is 
trouble in swallowing, drooping of the 
head, and sleepiness, which may give 
way to excitement-and attacks of diz- 
ziness. The vision is impaired, which 
results in the staggering gait that 
gives the disease its popular name. 
Certain muscles of the neck and flanks 
are cramped and there is a grinding 


inno- 
work 











|; such as strychnine, camphor, 


| often poor. 


of the teeth. Sometimes the animal 
has pains as though it were afflicted 
with colic. The animal will walk 
strangely if in an open space and will 
try to push through any obstacle it 
encounters. In the stable he. will 
press his head against the stall or 
rest it on the manger. Sometimes he 
will crowd into a corner. The tem- 
perature at the beginning of the dis- 
ease ranges from 103 degrees to 107 
degrees F., but within 24 hours the 
temperature falls and eventually be- 
comes subnormal. The animal is 


| often down on the second or third day 


and may 
urged. 


or may not get up when 
Death usually occurs in from 


| 





4 to 8 days, although death may fol- | 


the week before the state! sas and Nebraska from a disease af-} low within 10 hours of the first symp- 
| toms 
, 


while chronic cases have been 

known to last for 3 weeks. About 90 

per cent of the affected animals die. | 

Medical Treatment Generally Unsatis- | 
factory, 

While medical treatment in the vast 
majority of cases has not brought re- 
sults, 
| it must be prompt and before the dis- 
ease has had time to run. The dis- 
gestive tract should be cleaned out 
thoroughly at once. Active and con- 
centrated remedies should be given. 
Afflicted animals, however, have great 
| difficulty in swallowing immediately 
after being taken, so that these reme- 
dies must generally be given by in- 
Arecolin in one-half grain 
doses, subcutaneously, has given good 
results as a purgative. Early in the 
disease urotropin in doses of 25 grains 
dissolved in water and given by the 
|mouth every two hours, appears to 
| have been responsible for the recovery 
of some cases of the malady. 

After the animal has been purged, 
the treatment varies according to the 
symptoms. The following measures 
have been recommended: 

The first and most important: 
only clean, well-cured forage 
| grain, and pure water. 

Calomel, salol, and salicylic acid, to 
disinfect intestines. 

Mild antiseptic mouth 
advisable. 

Copious cold-water injections, if the 


Feed 
and 


Washes are 


|temperature is high, give better re- 
i sults than antipyretics. 


An ice pack applied to the head is 
beneficial in the case of marked nerv- 
ous disorder. 

One-ounce doses of chloral hydrate 
per rectum should be given if the pa- 
tient is violent or muscular spasms 
are severe. 

If the temperature becomes sub- 
normal, the animal should be warmly 
blanketed. 

If much weakness 


is shown this 


; Should be combated with stimulants, 


alcohol, 
atropin, or aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. 

During convalescense' the 
tonic treatment is recommended. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
bulletin (No. 65) is entitled “Cere- 
brospinal Meningitis (Forage Poison- 
ing),” and may be had on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


usual 





THE HORSE’S HOOFS. 





You may groom your horse until his 
coat shines like a mirror, but if his 
feet are neglected the animal will 
soon become worthless, says Rural 
Farmer. Draft horses are especially 
liable to have poor feet if proner care 
is not given. They do almost all of 
their hard work at the walking gait. 

The feet should always be set down 


squarely and firmly and lifted quickly 
and evenly. 


Stand back of your horse and see if 
when walking the soles of the feet 
turn up and you see the shoes plainly. 

The forefeet of draft horses are 
Watch them closely. The 
ideal foot has beauty and it shows 
strength. 

The hoof should be large, sound, 
smooth and symmetrical. The color 
counts for little. Phe horn should be 
smooth, waxy looking and free from 
ridges or cracks. The coronets should 
be open, prominent and wide at the 
heels. The sole must never be flat or 
bulging but slightly cupped. The 
frog—and this is very important— 
must be large, elastic, healthy and 
without a deep cleft. 

Go to a blacksmith that understands 
his business. Make him fit the shoes 
to the feet. Almost every horse must 
be treated in a different way. Watch 
the feet, If you observe the horse try- 


nevertheless if it is used at all! 


| 


| 








Again Ahead 


As usual we are ahead of a eest. aed ti chad {nate 
— 





that you will be behind the times 
if you do not wear one of our 
new, nobby suits this spring. 


Get One for Nothing 


Our new scheme is a dandy. 
You get your suit without one f 
cent of cost. The nobbiest, most fF 
up-to-date suilta man ever put ® 
on his Sack. Cut right up to the 
minute with style tieking out 
all over it. Make 


$10 0515 Day 


Our plan makes this easy. 
Simply send us a postal and we 
will explain it all and send you 
the FREE self-measuring blanks, 
samples, fashion chart, etc. We 
prepay express on everything. 
rite us now. 


PARAGON TAILORING CO. 
Depi. 368 Chicago 
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ing to save them in any way or limp 
ing have them attended to at once. 





PROGRESS IN DAIRYING. 


When an extraordinary cow can be 
fed, managed and handled to givé 
1,000 pounds of butter fat in a year 
it is time for farmers to interest them> 
selves in dairying; that is to say, im 
butter fat and skim-milk production. 
There is no denying it that any real 
good dairy cow will pay for herself 
in addition to her feed in one year. 
The cow that assimilates the most food 
furnishes the largest product. That is 
the reason why some cows are better 
than others. Milk and butter-produc- 
ing capacity of cows has been in- 
creased one-third in the last 30 years. 
Breeding and selection have done part 
of it, but intelligent and liberal feed- 
ing has done most of it. True prog 
ress in dairying can be made on any 
farm, without going outside of the 
herd, although it is generally a quick- 
er process to purchase some new an 
better stock to hasten the improve- 
ment. 





Prevention is better than cure im 
the barn yard. Feed your stock with 
care and intelligence, and keep them 
in a condition to resist disease. 





Feed the pig all he cz. eat without 
squealing. This can be done only bY 
watching. him eat and knowing just 
how much he needs. 





Es periments have shown that the 
greatest gains in fattening are made 
by young ‘stock when two to four” 
months old, 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


Cc. D. Lyon. 


When I wrote “Ring In the New” 
t felt sure that Agricola would have 
something to say about it, and was 
also glad to hear from L. E. Varner, 

Contrasting old and new methods 
in teaching, I may get personal, but, 
after all, what are we to write about 
aside from our own experiences and 
observations. 

At nine years of age, in the old 
stone school house, the writer was 
in the old McGuffey’s Fourth reader, 
each lesson having a dozen words 
“gpell and Define.” Our teacher was 
a woman of twenty-five, and she 
ruled by fear, not love, but she must 
be given credit for being a little 
“partial” to those who tried hardest 
to learn. The other members of my 
class were all older than me, one or 
two of them rather dull, and only in 
the .lass because their age seemed to 
entitle them to enter it. Few of us 
bad our definitions correct when we 
came to recite, and the, teacher. made 
it a rule, to keep us.standing on the 
floor until wegigarned them. Within 
a week, my pride, and my sense of 
disgrace at having to “stand on the 
floor,’ spurred me up so that I learned 
every definition in the lesson, also 
learned to spell correctly, two things 
I learned so well, that I am still 
rather proud of the fact that I almost 
never missspell a*word, nor see a 
word I cannot define. My own child- 
ren, and even those attending high 
school, are very deficient in a knowl- 
edge of spelling, reading and defining 
words, three things we used to learn. 

More than forty years ago a literary 
society was organized at a near-by 
school house, the year of its organiza- 
tion being, if I mistake not, 1871, and 
for many years I was either presi- 
dent or secretary of the society, sel- 
dom missing a session from Novem- 
ber to April. 

Readings, essays, recitatidns and 
debates were the order of exercises, 
and the society was kept up for twen- 
ty years, its meetings always being 
well attended. 

I confess that many of the debates 
now seem to have been childish af- 
fairs—Art vs. Nature, Reading vs. 
Travel, Love vs. Fear, Fire vs. Water, 
and many other of this class, but they 
trained awkward country boys to ap- 
pear at ease if called upon to speak 
in public. 

Champ Clark once said to me, “The 
orator thinks of the words he is to 
use, the debater thinks of facts,” and 
this, learned at the old literary so- 
ciety, has been of untold benefit, not 
only to the writer e* this in his rather 
extensive public work, but to other 
men who have attained far greater 
fame than he. 

Our young people get none of this 
training. No spelling contests, no 
recitations, no essays, and the old 
literary society has given way to box 


socials, pie suppers, oyster festivals | 
The trend of teaching | 


and the like. 
Seems to be toward less practical 
things than those of forty years ago. 
My fourteen year old girls can talk 
about sesamoid bones and ensiform 
cartilag>, os innominata and phar- 
yngeal muscles, but they cannot spell 
one in ten of the big words they can 
80 glibly speak, nor can they read a 
page of the old Fifth reader well 
enough to make it appear whether it 
be “Thanatopsis” or some of Walt 
Mason’s funny stuff. 

Let us hear from others, especially 
from teachers, and I am going to have 
— word to say in the near 
uture. 





OIL PICKLES. 





Slice 100 uniform sized cucumbers 
Without paring; slice very thin, like 
shavings. Lay in salt three hours, 
using two-thirds of a sack of table 
Salt; drain off all this liquor, and if 
too salty wash with cold water. Add 
three pints of small white onions, 
sliced and laid in water with a piece 
of alumn of the size of a small nut 
dissolved in it. Add to onions and 
cucumbers so prepared three ounces 
of white mustard seed, two ounces of 
White ground pepper, one ounce of 
celery seed, one pint of pure olive oil; 
mix all together, then cover with cold 
Vinegar. This pickle may be used in 
& few days, and makes nearly two 
8allons, 











33-PIECE D 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a@ great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mird to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 








AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


| 
| 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
| dinner set is of high grade material, 
| perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green foliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 





Saint Louis, . - 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
tight now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needie case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
out of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, ful] instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 





41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone wil 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you - splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


Bat that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tell you more about it 
when you send me your name, 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wlst 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t at you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coupon. 
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From the 


Producer 


To the Consumer 


CO-OPERATION. 





Co-operation 





tion’ in Ft. Wayne. That he may not 
be compelled in buying farm produce 
to support a man producer, and pay 


is being discredited|a premium to idleness and robbery, 


by its connection with revolutionary | for the profit sharing system breeds 


schemes. It has no necessary affinity 


With any forms of violence, or con- | cowards, liar and 


fiscation, or class selfishness, or finan- | 


cial arrangements, and is the opposite | sible that 
Individualism and|praved that we love the bad more 
oppo-| than the good? That we would rather 

| do each other than to do for one an- 


of individualism. 
co-operation correspond 
site views of humanity. 

“Individualism regards it as an or- 
ganic whole. Co-operation differs | 
from individualism, both in method and 
aim. The one regards man as working | 
with man for a common end, the other | 
regards man as working against | 
man for private gain, and when the | 
cunning craftsman failed individually | 


with 


he united with his neighbor trades- | 


man until today this class are co-op- 
erators, pure and simple. 


the fellows who stand in holy horror | others have 


and gasp for breath, when they see 
that we simple-minded farmers, as 
they were pleased to call us, are go- 





discontent and shiftlessness, makes 
thieves of men. 
support it? Is it pos- 
we have become so de- 


Why will men 











or expense. This organization is a 
means by which farmers are put in 
touch with each other when they want 
to buy or sell an article. Farmers 
put in direct touch with each other 
this way insures low cost of trans- 
portation; minimum cost, whether it 
is seed, feed, stock or a farm; and 
as high quality as the farmers pro- 
duce. 

This organization is the Missouri 
Farmers’ Exchange, which 
ganized during Farmers’ Week of 
1913 by the leadership of Prof. D. H. 
Doane. The assistance the members 
of the Farm Management Association 
received by listing their “wants” and 
“for sales” with their secretary show- 


ed us the possibilities of such an or- | 


was or-j| 





other? T. L. LINE, ganization and the benefit it would be | 

to the Missouri farmer; so the mass 

RURAL ORGANIZATION SERVICE| meeting of farmers present . formed 

NOT WAGING WAR ON MID- |this separate organization, the Ex- 
DLEMEN, | change. 

| Our plans have been in operation | 

As a result of the fact that the Ru-| for over a year and have proven 


ral Organization Service of the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture 


| 





Send us $10 and we will shi one first-clas. 
40 ib. Feather Bed, one pair ou noe Feather Pilloey 
a 


($2.50), one r fullsize Blankets (83,00), one andy 
Comfort, full size ($3.00), one full size Sheet (81.00) 
one pair Pillow Slips (50c), allfor oniy $10. All new 
ds and no trash. OY Bargain ever offered, 

atisfaction guaranteed. This offer is for a short | 
time only to advertise our goods. money order 
now or write for circular and order blanks. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW Co, 
Dest 1524 Greensbero, MN. C. 


— —_— 

should deal with both nature and men, 
The report gives as some of the 
great aids to the farmer that’s fast 
coming into use more and more—the 
telephone, rural mail delivery, im- 
proved roads, and in prosperous 

















beneficial to many Missouri farmers. | ®¢ighberhoods the automobile. 


recently | We have bought and sold practically 


sent out to a number of people in| everything that has been raised on 


gained 


Those are | pennsylvania, implement dealers and/the farm. 
the impression | much as $30 on a single deal by using 


Members’ have saved as 


that the service is antagonistic to ex-| this method of “Farmer buying di- | 
isting sales agencies, middlemen, and; rect from farmer.” 


retailers. In consequence, many deal- 


ing to do just what they are doing and | ers are writing to the Department of 
Agriculture objecting seriously to any 
Their protests are bas- 


have been doing for years, for their 
gain, and our loss. 

We have no quarrel wi-.. them, but 
would rather th3y would be a little 
more anxious to produce than to in- 
sist on us producing. We are willing 
to admit that we have played the rube 
and hayseed, but even fools will learn 
in the course of time. We will not 
attempt to exploit them as they have 
us, for it would be useless, since they 
have nothing for exploitation, only 
what they have taken from us, but 
we will stop them from exploiting us 
and our industry. We will not wreck 
their interest in our business, but we 
will preserve our own, and place this 
gentleman of leisure where he will 
be self-supporting, that he must earn 
his bread before he eats it, as we do. 
He today under the present system 
would have us earn his bread before 
he can eat and we have been willing 
to do it, but the die is cast, and the 
wealth makers will unite to rid them- 
selves of the vampire wealth taker. 

Our Wallen Exchange is doing a 
fine business, and will have a good 
big mellon to divide among them- 
selves at the end of the year, instead 
of giving it to support the idle rich. 
They have no trouble in buying any- 
thing that farmer consumers want at 
wholesale prices. Of course, the re- 
tail man did talk of boycot, but that 
kind. of dope does not scare a man 
who is able to think independently 
for a man who will boycott is no bet- 
ter than an anarchist, who will throw 
a bomb. They are both cowards and 


uncivilized, so the best thing to do for | 


them is to go right on and on, they can 
not injure any one but themselves. 
This type of humanity should not be 
countenanced. But when we consider 
this poor depended class we must re- 
member that it is the system under 
which they and we have lived; that 
is to blame for the individual competi- 
tive system compels in every form, 
while the co-operative system makes 
it so profitable and pleasant, that the 
man who is satisfied with the full 
fruits of his labor will not want to 
go back to the old cut-throat system, 
and it cannot be supported by those 
who today are being benefited most by 
it, for if the makers of wealth do not 
give their wealth to this old barbaric 
system it will be impossible to re- 
pair this old distributive machine, so 
let us as sensible men, producers and 
consumers, unite in completing the 
new machine. We are building it out 
of human character, honesty and 
thrift, the best material in the world, 
and if you have the right kind of 
stuff in you, you can become a part. 

The Aboite Exchange had no trou- 
ble in shipping their hay, nor any dis- 
putes about weight or price. Their 
manager was not their boss. He 
worked for them and they know just 
how much he received for his la- 
bor. 

Now, as state organizer for Indi- 
ana, I feel safe in saying that all of 
our farmer members will be glad to 
have the opportunity of selling di- 
rect to the honest hard-working la- 
boring man when he is organized with 
us, and incorporated under our new 
co-operative law. 

We will soon make the demonstra- 


| 











such activity. 


We elected farmers from over the 


| state as officers, and appointed a sec- 


peg! with an office 


in Columbia, 
who was to keep a list of the farmers’ 








UP TO DATE FARM HOME. ‘4 


ed on a complete misunderstanding of 


“Wants” and “for sales,’ and put 


the work being done by this service. | those in communication who wish to 


The description of the Pennsylvania 
farmers’ agency was sent out with the 
one purpose of gaining criticism of 
this plan which would furnish data 
leading to a more complete under- 
standing of the problems of rural or- 
ganizations. 

In answer to many of the letters, 
the acting secretary of agriculture has 
written: 

“The Rural Organization Service 
has had a great many inquiries from 
farmers’ organizations as to how to 
purchase co-operatively. The serv- 
ice has not undertaken to give gen- 
eral and detailed information on that 
subject. However, a circular describ- 
ing the plan which has been working 
successfully in Bedford county, penn- 
sylvania, was drawn up as a partial 
answer to such inquiries. Beyond 
conveying iaformation of this kind, the 
Rural Organization Service has done 
nothing to help farmers in co-opera- 
tive buying. Wherever the question 
has arisen in correspondence, farm- 
ers’ organizations have been advised 
to buy through the local implement 
dealers, wherever the dealers are will- 
ing to act as their agents. 

“The Rural Organization Service is 
not waging war upon the middlemen 
or any other class. It is, however, 
studying the whole problem of the 
purchasing of raw materials of farm- 
ing, such as seed, fertilizers, imple- 
ments, etc. If there are mare eco- 
nomical methods of purchasing this 
equipment or of selling farm products 
than those now in vogue, it seems im- 
portant that information regarding 
these methods should be distributed.” 


NEW SERVICE FOR FARMERS. 








The organization of some of the 
leading farmers in Missouri has 
brought about a system by which 
farmers can buy and sell their own 
farm products with very little effort 


,trade. This plan has been a great 
| success, and with a slight change so 
that we can benefit more farmers we 
have begun our second year’s work 
with increased interest from every 
source. 

Formerly we charged a commission 
for selling in ordcr to keep up the 
| expenses, but as the expense is not 
great we will not charge a commis- 
sion. With this plan we expect to se- 
cure 3,000 members by the close of 
the season. At present our members 
are scattered well over the state, and 
our listings are large and numerous; 
so by placing the members together 
who are closest each other we are 
able to lower transportation charges; 
by dealing direct “farmer with farm- 
er” we check the frequent advance in 
price; and, by setting our standard of 
quality and having our motto, “A 
Square Deal,” we are able to furnish 
a superior grade of articles. 

This organization is for every Mis- 
souri farmer, and to find out the par- 
ticulars and the special benefit it may 
be to you write the secretary. 

J. ROBERT HALL, Secretary, 


The Missouri Farmers’ Exchange, 
P. O. Box 216, Columbia, Mo. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE RURAL OR- 
GANIZATION SERVICE. 
— 


Editor Rural World: In the report 
of the Rural Organization Service it 
says: 

The weakness of agriculture is 
caused by its disorganization. The 
report gives as the reason for the 
farmers’ condition in not being or- 
ganized like other interests mainly 
from its social condition of the past. 

The farmer of the past has dealt 
with nature instead of men, but he 





j 








The secretary of agriculture has un- 
dertaken the task of overcoming, with 
the aid of his department, the enorm- 
ous difficulties in the way, of the ef- 
fective organization of rural interest, 
thus tending to put them on an equal- 
ity with urban interest, where the 
natural difficulties are much less, 

The secretary realizes that the mar- 
keting problem is part of a wider 
problem of organization, therefore the 
office of markets will work in the 
closest co-operation with the Rural 
Organization Service. 

The function of the Rural Organiza- 
tion service will be mainly to put such 
informations at the disposal of the 
farmers as will enable them to see: 
(1) the advantage or organization, (2) 
the methods which have worked most 
efficiently where farmers are already 
organized, (3) what pitfalls are to be 
avoided in the trying out of new ex- 
periments. Thus it will be seen that 
this is not a program for the uplift- 
ing of the farmer. The farmer is 
quite capable of taking care of him- 
self if he can be put in possession of 
the necessary information. Generally 
speaking, the farmer must do his own 
organizing and not depend upon either 
financial agencies or upon govern- 
mental agencies for the doing of the 
actual work. 

The government, however, has fa- 
cilities for collecting, tabulating, and 
spreading information which neither 
individual farmers nor groups of farm- 
ers possess, 

The report also says: Organization 
for organization’s sake is the poorest 
kind of a program; but organization 
for a clear and worthy object is an 
excellent program. 

The marketing of farm products 
furnish such a clear and worthy ob- 
ject. 

Another clear and worthy object is 
furnished by the need for credit facil- 
ities. Informations from various 
sources shows that in many sections 
of the country the farmer is very in- 
adequately served by the ordinary 
credit agencies. 

Farmers must organize to get full 
advantages of credits. 

The object of all this is to make 
more for the farmer also to keep the 
farmer on the farm. 

How to make people wish to live in 
the country is perhaps more important 
than the purely economical subject of 
marketing. 

Our most prosperous section has 
the most renters. Where the farmer 
gets ahead so he can he moves t0 
town and leaves the farm in the hands 
of a renter. 

How to keep the farmer on the farm 
also how to draw city people to the 
country is a great work of Rural Or- 
ga.-ization Service. 

Ever since Aristotle it has been re- 
peated by each gencration that mal 
is a social animal, and it is a common 
observation that men seek those con- 
ditions under which they may ass0- 
ciate with their fellows, even at 4 
financial sacrifice. Therefore the pro- 
motions of social and intellectual op- 
portunities in the country, through the 
organization of country people, must 
be a large part of the Rural Organiza- 
tion Service. 

Farmers must get together and 
market their products that they may 
get the full rewards of their labor and 
make the country a better place 
live than the city. 

Organization is the watchword of 
American advancement, 

Virden, Ml. VIRGIL WIRT: 
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-"”"”" : 
FARMING WITH A PURPOSE, 


Editor Rural’ World: ‘Springtime is 
upon us and the farmer is sowing that 
he may reap. But on the outset we 
wish to know why the farmer wishes 
to reap? We all know the farmer as 
an individual wants or desires a good, 
jarge yield. Outside of his own con- 
sumption we find the farmer’s desire 
for a large crop is the power his 
large crop will have in “exchange” 
for money. But why does the farmer 
desire money? Is it not the desire to 
have something to “exchange” for 
that which he himself does not raise 
or produce? 

So in simple terms we say the 
farmer sows and reaps for a living 
for himself. It is very true most 
farmers could live for quite a period 
at least, just from the crops of his 
own farm. In this way the farmer is 
the most independent man under the 
sun. 

Again the 
to themselves? 





question 





movement. Speaking on this subject 
in Washington, a few days ago, before 
the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States, President Chas. R. Van 
= of the University of Wisconsin 
said: 

“The anti-trust act as it now stands 
applies to the fruit growers selling 
agencies of the farmers, as already 
proved by the Oregon case in which 
the Produce Exchange of Portland 
pleaded guilty under the law and was 
fined. While not speaking of this 
particular exchange, those who are 
familiar with the situation cannot 
doubt that the co-operative fruit 
growers’ association among farmers 
have saved that industry, and have 
been an advantage to the public. A 
great move for co-operation among 
the farmers is now being actively 
pushed in many states. Upon another 
occasion I pointed out that it should 
be the aim of these co-operative ex- 
changes to include both producer and 


arises, Why | consumer, to increase the share of the 


selling price which goes to the pro- 


don’t farmers live just from their own | ducer. and decrease the selling price 


production; why not mill their own 
individual flour, spin, .weave, etc., all 
We find that this way of farming 


has passed and now people must 
specialize. 
Right here we discover the non- 


business side of farming, or farming 
to no purpose, for the millers are an 
organized band of flour sellers and 
the farmers a band of unorganized 
wheat sellers. 

But what equity is calling for is an 
organized band of sellers and by its 
organization have its fheat milled in- 
to flour by its own mill managers and 
then sel] to the consumer direct as 
possible from its own organized mill 
managers. 

We do not want anyone to think 
equity teaches taking our good farm- 
ers from the farm to attend to some- 
thing they know nothing about; but it 
does teach that the farmers should 
organize and have managers (the 
best) instead of organized “middle- 
men” to attend to the finishing and 
distributing end of farming. 

Equity teaches farming for a pur- 
pose (living for self and posterity.) 

The farmer is asking what to do; 
also, consumer is asking what to do; 
and as far as the farmer and the con- 
sumer get together on Rochdale prin- 
ciples the solution of the high cost of 
living is found. 

Which is farming to the most pur- 
pose selling through “middlemen” or 
through your own organized manag- 
ers? Farmers and consumers, the 
the conditions are before us, as long 
as we don’t act the “middleman” will 
continue for us. 

It is also to the consumers’ advan- 
tage tu see the farms improved and 
built up rather than a long line of 
“middlemen.” 

So we want to see everybody farm- 
ing for a purpose and also buying 
with a purpose so farmer and consum- 
er alike can see the farms built up 
improved from which we all must 
ive. 

Organization pulls the cord of our 
national prosperity. Our schools, our 
churches our welfare depends upon 
equity principles. We, a growing peo- 
ple must master this situation. 

Civilization began when man learn- 

ed to till the soil, co-operate with na- 
ture, and cause the earth to bring 
forth food for a growing race. 
. Now, brother farmer, don’t let some 
middleman” tell you that you must 
hot farm for a purpose. The past 
teaches that you and your land must 
be well fed that this nation continue 
to prosper. VIRGIL WIRT. 

Virden, Tl. 





AKE FARMERS TRUST MAGNATES? 





Are 
trusts / 
This is one of the important ques- 
tions that will be discussed in Chica- 
80 when the second national confer- 
ence on marketing and farm credits 
Meets in joint session with the West- 
ern Economics Society. The meeting 
Will take place April 14, 15 and 16, 
and will be attended by delegates 
from practically every commonwealth 
in the United States, and from many 
Provinces in Canada. 

The recent fining of a produce ex- 
change for being in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act, is generally 
Conceded by friends of the farmers’ 
Movement everywhere, to endanger 
the whole of the farmers’ co-operative 


farmers trying to organize 





to the consumer.” 

The conference will also thresh out 
the quarrel between the farmers’ co- 
operative company and the joint stock 
company, as a method of organization. 
Many farmers of the United States 
believe that the cause of the failures 
of farmers’ marketing organizations 
lies in the fact that they are organ- 
ized on a joint stock company basis. 
Both sides of this subject will be pre- 
sented. 

The convention will also survey the 
field of distribution, and take steps 
leading toward a national campaign 
for the prevention of the numerous 


| wastes in the handling of farm pro- 


duce, from producer to consumer. The 
meetings will be unpartisan, and free 
discussion will prevail at all times. 
The committee in charge of the 
farmers’ side of the program consists 


| of President J. H. Connell, Oklahoma 





Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; President Hen- 
ry J. Waters, Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas; Hon.<B. 
F. Harris, Champaign, Illinois; Br. 
Charles McCarthy, Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, Madison, Misconsin; 
Dr. James Ford, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Louis D. Sweet, Carbondale, Colora- 
do; and Hon. James C. Caldwell, Lake- 
field, Minnesota; Charles W. Holman 
of Madison, Wis., editor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press Bureau, is 
secretary. 

L. C. Marshall, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School of Commerce, 
is secretary of the Western Econom- 
ics Society. All communications to 
either organization should be ad- 
dressed to the Chicago headquarters, 
corner 58th street and Ellis avenue. 





LAUREL SLOPE ECHOES, 





L. E. Varner. 

Chilly weather today, March 2. Snow 
about all gone and the robins flying 
about in the meadow as if spring was 
at hand. Roads are rough and I am 
almost compelled to go to the city a 
distance of ten miles. 

Came home Saturday after taking 
a week’s treatment in the city for a 
spinal and nervous affliction. The 
doctor said my disease was partly due 
to an injury caused by a fall from a 
horse some years ago. Can’t see that 
my health is improving, although the 
chiropractor (doctor) is sure he can 
conquer the disease in due time. 

I hear the barbers expect to raise 
the price for their work. As it is not 
necessary to have my hair cut every 
time the moon changes, I can stand 
the raise and since my beard is never 
rank I can easily do my own shaving. 

Cows and horses doing fairly well 
on baled straw, hay, fodder mowed 
oats, corn and bran. Also allow them 
to graze the wheat and meadow when 
conditions are favorable. Feeding a 
saddle mare and her colt for the mar- 
ket. Also feeding five shoats for June 
market. 

We butchered two large sows and 
bought one-quarter of a beef at il 
cents a pound. Our flour (500 Ibs.) 
cost us $2.30 cwt. Sugar, $4.85 ewt., 
and good sorghum molasses, 60 cents 
a gallon. 

Mother cooks a small pot of hominy 
every little while. To eight ears of 
corn she adds a heaping table spoon- 
ful of soda and gets the samie result 
as with lye. 

Father and brother have been chop- 
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ers’ Equity Union in 
Reference: 


SHIPMENTS 


FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier--Highgrade 
Cantine—-Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 







the different States. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ANYWHERE. 





ping, hauling and sawing wood the 


past month. They made two yellow, 
pine gates last week and expect to 
make three more soon. Next work in 
order is to build an implement house 
a half mile of fence and a harrow 
cart. 

Broke our corn ground in Novem- 
ber. Sowed a bushel of timothy seed 
middle of October on land sowed to 
wheat and have a good stand. Expect 
to sow a bushel of timothy seed at 
oat sowing time on bottom land. I 
shall plant 2 acres of maize and one 
of kafir corn for cow and chicken feed. 

Rather than drive ten miles over 
rough roads, I walked four miles to 
station and then to the city by rail. 

Friend Lyon stands at the head of 
the list as a brilliant writer and I al- 
ways read his notes first of all. 

“Loosened Leaves” from “Literary 
Laurels” are also interesting to me. 


Company came last night soon after | 


beginning my letter and now I close 
same at the printing office. 

Yours for progress, success 
best wishes, 


and 





VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: I have been 
trying for some time to find time to 
write a few notes, but have been so 
very busy. It takes about half of my 
time feeding and choring. It’s 8 p. m. 
nearly every night before we get our 
supper over. Then by the time I 
glance over the Times and Star, (read- 
ing aloud to my father, who is past 88 
and has been blind for about four 
years), It gets to be 10:30 before I 
know it. On Sunday it is chore till 
noon, then there is the accumulation 
of weeklies, Rural World, Orange Judd 


Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, Literary 
Digest, Youths’ Companion, 
Blade, Central 


county and local papers. The Weekly 
News Letter from the Department of 
Agriculture, bulletins galore, from 
Washington and Columbia, etc. Then 
with monthly county crop and farm 
reports to the department, and state 
board of agriculture, weekly news 
ecards for two or three papers, and 
many special reports of various kinds, 
my spare moments are pretty well 
taken up. I try to spend as much 
time as possible in reading to father. 
He was a great reader. His mind is 
as active as ever, and time hangs 
heavy on his hands. He enjoys solv- 
ing problems, the knottier the bet- 
ter. Either arithmetic or algebraic, 
carrying the figures all in his head, 
except once in a while asks some one 
to make a multiplication or division 
where the numbers are large. We have 
14 young calves, the oldest about two 
months old, expect three more, soon, 
are feeding eight by hand, the rest 
have not been taken from the cows 
yet. The way the older ones eat 
silage and alfalfa is a caution, and 
they are doing fine, had a little trouble 
with scours before they got to eating 
well, as the milk would get pretty 
cool before it would get from the sep- 
arator to them. It is harder to raise 
a mid-winter calf usually than a 
spring one, but this winter has been 
so open, except for the difference in 
feed ours have done about as well as 
those raised in warm weather. We are 
selling about 140 pounds of 43 per 
cent cream per week, price 27 cents at 
the door. Silage and alfalfa makes 
the milk. Will have plenty of silage, 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 
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which is getting better as we get down 
nearer the bottom, the first corn put 
in was in better condition than the 
last. Two years ago I was foolish 
enough to sell some hay, as it was 
high, and some of the neighbors could 
not get hay for their teams, sold for 
$18. Am buying it back at $15. Part 
|have to haul two miles. I find the 
alfalfa sown in September is pulled 
up a little, but as the plants are small 
|do not think it is injured seriously. 
Sowed more seed around the edge, and 
where the chickens scratched it up 
Fruit buds are all right, but raspberry 
bushes were badly damaged by the 
|drouth. Grape vines are in good con- 
| dition. They are nearly a sure crop. 





ipa Toledo | Think every farmer should raise all 
Christian Advocate,! that can be used by the family, as the 


| fruit is very healthful.and the season 
is long for the fresh fruit. 
W. A. STEVENS. 





AN ADMIRING FRIEND, 





Editor Rural World: This is in re- 
sponse to Mr. Lyon’s wish that some 
of his old Missouri friends send a pos- 
}tal card to the paper. I have never 
met Mr. Lyon, but have read so many 
“Notes From an Ohio Farm” that [I 
feel as if I knew him very well. 

I remember reading once in the Ru- 
ral World of his having been here at 
Owensville, Mo., several years ago to 
hold an institute, and his audience 
was only three or four men. If he 
should come back here now tc hold 
an institute I could safely insure him 
a much larger audience than he had 
on that other occasion. Like a great 
many other places we still have a few 
smart men—men too smart to learn 
anything from agricultural college 
people or institute lecturers, but nev- 
ertheless this part of the country is 
rapidly improving in farming methods. 

I used to live at Iberia, Mo., and 
know all the men Mr. Lyon mentions 
in connection with institutes there. 

Owensville, Mo. J. W. KOESTER. 


Well Watered. 

“J don’t understand how you are 
interested in those government  re- 
ports. They must be mighty dry 
reading.” 


ay | read the reports on irrigation 








and there is nothing dry about that.” 
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IS ALMOST FREE 


HERE are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home and on every. 
farm or ranch. You can see what your neighbors are doing who live 
miles'away from you. It will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long before they reach you. You can 
view and count stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 


Needed in home, on. 
farm, on land, on 
sea; on ranch. A 
source of profit, en-: 
tertainment, . know. 
ledge and fun. 


This Beautiful Telescope is 45 inches long when opened full length; closed, 12 inches. Here- 
tofore a similar ee ee of this kind cost $8 to $10... Brass bound, brass safety cap on each 
end to keep out dust yh en not in use. -Equipped- with powerful lenses, scientifically ground 
and adjusted. . Objects"miles away are brought into direct view. F. S. Patton, Kansas, 

says: “Can count cattle nearly 20 miles. Can see 
large ranch 17 miles east, and can tell colors 
and count windows in the house.” Here is 
the greatest combined source of pleasure, 
education and practical usefulness that we have 
ever seen. Every one is delighted with it and 
would not take many times the cost of it. 


LIMITED OF FER 


The Excelsior Multi-focal ‘Telescope | 
: 6 has a multiplicity of uses—its pleasure * 
Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year ree, 2 elk: ORs ~ is’ never. .dimmed—each day. discovers 
extension. on your subscription . tc ‘ 2: ; +" some new delight. ‘Distinguish ‘faces blocks 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, and 35 away. Read signs invisible to the naked eye. Use 
cents extra to help pay mailinganad — it in-cases of emergency. 
packing charges on the com- Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope with you on’ 
plete telescope outfit,. which pleasure and yacation trips, and you can take in all the | 
will be sent postpaid (to- scenery at a glance—ships miles out: mountains, encircled ; 
tal- amount to remit, by: vapors; bathers in the surf; tourists climbing up the wind-7 
$1.35). Absolute ing paths. if 
guarantee of sat- ° Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discovering mi- 
isfaction — or crobes and germs in plants and seeds, ¢‘e. 
money re- The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope is mechanically correet—br ass-bound, | 
funded. brass ‘safety cap to exclude dust. Powerful lenses; scientifically grounded and 
: adjusted. Handy to carry—will go in pocket’ when closed, but when opened is over. 
$46 feet long. Circumference, 5% inches: Heretofore telescopes of this size, with solar 
eyepiece and maulti-focal lenses, have sold’ for $8 to $10, or even more. “We do not claim ; 
our telescope is as nice and expensive in‘every particular of construction as a $10 telescope L 
should be; that would be unreasonable; but it isa positive wonder, for the. price. . Each telescope 4 
is provided. with 2 interchangeable objective lemses—one for ordinary range and hazy atmosphere, the 
other for extra long range in clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Telescope about 50: 
per cent. 


Objective 
creases the power 54 nercent. 


SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar eyepiece is a great thing, 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 80 per cent concealed.” 
COULD SEE’ SUN SPOTS. 
spots on the sun for the first time 


I witnessed the esclipse at the 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910 —Telescope arrived O. K.I have seen the in my life.-—Dan C. Safford. ; 


7 r such a good Telescope was never offered in such a liberal manner ® 
POSI TIVELY before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manu-§ 
facturers of Europe; measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3™ feet in four sec- , 
tions. They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powcrful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. Every 
sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these in- 
struments, and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought 


to view with astonishing clearness. 


mer Use This Coupon me 
This offer may not appear again. This is your une chance to get this bargain. 


These telescopes are imported from German manufacturers, They represent the best skill of the 





COUPON 


OROER BLANK 





old world. Labor there is much cheaper than here, hence tke low price at which these wonderful tel- 
escopes are able to be sold. We know that a bigger value has never been offered to the Amer- 
ican public than this telescope, and a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World for only $1.35. 

We guarantee this telescope to be as represented in every way. It is marked for adjustment, so 
that any one can adjust it to the marks, and by a little practice can regulate the lens for various 
distances. : 

Give the boy a telescope. Interest him in the study of the planets. Let him experiment with the 
lens and reflectors. Some genius some day will harness the sun and with its warm rays, heat our 
dwellings and generate the steam that runs our factories, It may be your boy if he is given 
a few ideas now to think about. It certainly is within the limit of possibilities, 

The first telescope was made in the 17th century. See the wonderful strides that have been ac- 
complished since that time. It is almost marvelous that an instrument of this kind can be secured 
on such an attractive offer as this, but it is a fact. 

Scores of owners of this telescope would not take $5 to $10 for their instrument, if ay could 
not get another one, They give universal satisfaction. Every one is delighted. 

Be the first to own one of these telescopes in your neighborhood. It will be a great source of 
profit, entertainment, knowledge and fun. . This is your one chance, Don’t miss it. Send your order 
at once. Use the coupon in the corner. It will save you writing a letter. 

All orders will be promptly filled in order as they are received at our office, 


Colman’s Rural World, 718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lueas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed herewith please 
find $1.35 for which you may extend my 


subscription one year to Colman’s Rural §” 


World, and send me one of your telescopes 
as advertised. Telescope to be as repre 


sented in your advertisement, both as 


size and quality. 
full mailing address below. 


Nema (scie seus 


Post OfFfCG oco.0000%.0 


Street No, . 





I give you my name and c 





